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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


In consequence of Spuricus Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated t 
deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 
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which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE ose, after this date, 








and without which none is genuine. 


em Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
November, 1874. 


Crosse and Blackwell, London ; 
dealers in sauces throughout the world. 


and Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES, 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
Electro Forks—tTable, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 6s5s.; Electro, £11 11s. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 

(Catalogues free.) 


~ Fenders—Bright, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3s. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteais—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—3-light, s2s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Kitcheners—3 ft., £3 5s., to 6ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen’s, Youth’s Chests, &. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &. 

(Catalogues free.) 


DEANE & CO., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE, 








CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR 


Is supplied only in quart and pint bottles of imperial measure, bearing their name 
and address on the labels and metallic covering of the stoppers, and 


May be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; 
AND WHOLESALE AT 


21, 


SOHO SQUARE, 


LONDON. 


SPECIAL PRIZE MEDAL—VIENN A, 1873. 
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Part XC., New Szrizs.—June, 1876. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. — 
FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, ANV RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
SIMCO'S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 134d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 

















: To H.R.H. the 


To Her Majesty |P Princess of 


the Queen. Di) Nf “ Kap Gh \ 1K p pha OK Wales. 








From “ Irish Times,” 9th Mach, 1876. 
} ER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. “Messrs. O’Reitty, Dunne, & Co., Irish Poplin Mannfacturers, 


have just been favoured with an extensive order from Her Majesty for some of their celebrated fabrics. The pieces 
selected are perfect specimens of workmanship, both as to shade and finish. A special make of poplin—a beautiful, 
brilliant fabric—largely patronised by Her Majesty, and knownas the ‘ Royal Corded Black Poplin,’ has been introduced 
by this eminent firm.” 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & Co., Manufacturers, Dublin. 


Patterns Post Free. Parcels delivered Carriage Paid. 





Bold by all Perfumers and Wholesale and Retail 
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Is the best and only certain Aa j Waa remedy ever discovered eZ 


.@) for preserving, strengthening, : 


HAIR, WHISKERS, 

WV and preventing them turning grey. 
forms the basis of a magnificent 
matare age, and obviates the use of 


3] OR MOUSTACHES, 


beautifying, or restoring the Sd 
For children it is invaluable, as it g 
head of hair, prevents baldness in 

dyes and poisonons restoratives. . 





22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





EELER & 


We 
Titon Sewing 


STITCH 


TRADE MARK. 


WILSON'S 


Machines 


Are the most Perfect, Simple, and Durable. 
TREADLE MACHINE FROM 6 GUINEAS FOR CASH. 


NEW MACHINE, for Heavy Manufacturing Purposes, £9 and £10. 


Or on the New System of Hire, with Option of Purchase, 10s. 6d. or 2le. per Month. 


Every Genuine Machine has the Tra 


Ve Mark aff red. Particulars, Pi ospectus, &C., Post Free. 


: Chief Ojice—21, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C., near the Mansion House. 
i West End Depot—139, REGENT 8T., LONDON; Central Depot—73, Boup Sr., Liverroot. 

Brancues—MANCHESTER, 131, Market Street; LEEDS, 41, Commercial Street; BIR- 

MINGHAM, Stephenson’s Place; NORWICH, 45, London Street; YORK, 27, Coney 

Street; PLYMOUTH, 198, Union Street; EXETER, London Inn Square ; BRISTOL, 

50, Victoria Street; BRADFORD, 57, Tyrrel Street ; BLACKBURN, 50, Church Street ; 


CARDIFF, 16, St. Mary Street; 


EDINBURGH, 99, Princes Street; GLASGOW, 82, 


Union Street ; DUBLIN, 1, 8t. Stephen’s Green ; BELFAST, 63, High Street. 
































2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


NEW SERIES, MONTHLY. 
No. 22. May, 1876. Price Sixpence, 


CONTENTS: 


Art Foundations. By Charles Lunn. 

Tennyson's “Queen Mary” at the Lyceum. 

Royal Italian Opera—Her Majesty’s Opera. 

Debut of Signor Rossi as Hamlet. 

Bach's “Passion” at Worcester. 

New Publications: ‘The Art of Teaching, and the Teaching of Music.” 
By John Curwen. 

Sacred Harmonic Society—Philharmonic Society. 

Crystal Palace—Alexandra Palace—Royal Aquarium, 

Musical Union—Concerts. 

The Drama—Entertainments. 

Death of Dr. Wesley. 

Easter Church Music. 

Shakespeare Revised and Translated. 

The Pyrophone—The Tonic Sol-fa System and Ethiopian Serenaders, 

Original Correspondence—Scotland, Ireland, &c. 

Reviews of New Music, &c. 

Miscellaneous—Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 








SWIFT &X CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. . 
Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street. Scrutton, Little Marlborough Street. 





WATERPROOF GOODS. 





EDMISTON & SON 


(From 5, Charing Cross), 


Sole Manufacturers of the 12 0z. POCKET SIPHONIA, 
PRICE FROM 42s. 


WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, DesicneD SpeciaLLy FOR THE CLERGY, FROM 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

India Rubber Hose for Watering Gardens, Brass Fittings, Hose Reels. 


EDMISTON & SON, 


14, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, 'S.W. 


(Opposite the Haymarket.) 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS PUBLICATIONS. 


CEYLON; being a General Description of the Island, Historical, 


Physical, Statistical. Containing the most recent information, by an OFFICER, late of the 
Ceylon Rifles. With Map. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 

“The work, in all its sections, is one of great research and completeness. Few sonrces of information, 
either in English or European literature, seems to have escaped the author, whose reading for the work 
has been enormous. The physical geography, the meteorology, the ancient, mediseval, the modern history, 
the peculiarities and habits of the people, and the fauna and flora of the island, are treated of in a com. 
plete and satisfactory manner, and whoever has to investigate any point connected with Ceylon can no 
more ignore this work than he can overlook Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s.”—Standard, March 13. 


TO JAMAICA AND BACK. By Sie Srpsatp Davin Scorr, Bart. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES (a Village Story), and other Poems, 


By Viorer Fanz, Author of “ Denzil Place,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR., 


With Portraits and Illustrations. A New Edition, to be completed in 8 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Vol. IV. Third Series of IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


A NEW EDITION of DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, being the THIRD with Mr. DYCE’S 
FINAL CORRECTIONS. 
The latest employment of Mr. Dyce’s life was the present Revision of the Second Edition, 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Revised by the Rev. ALEXANDER 


Drcz. Vol. IX., completing the Work. Demy 8vo. 8s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Joun Forster. A New 


Edition, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations. This Edition is uniform with the Illustrated 
Library Edition of Dickens’s Works. 28s. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH: a Biography. By Jonn Forster. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. large crown 8yo. 21s. 
SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography. By Jonun Forster. With 


Portraits. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, Count 


of Albany, commonly called the Young Pretender. From the State Papers and other Sources. 
By ALEXANDER CuarRLEs EwaLp, F.S.A. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 28s. 


THE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE REIGN 


OF QUEEN ANNE. By Freperick Witiiam Wyon. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. 
Dedicated by express permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
INDIA AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES: Travels in Central India and 


in the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. By Louis Roussgter. Carefully Revised and Edited 
by Lieut.-Colonel C. Buckie; and containing 316 Illustrations and 6 Maps. Super-royal 4to. 
cloth. £3 3s. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: Its Institutions, Customs, and 
Costumes. France, 1700-1789. By Pav Lacrotx. Translated from the French by O. B. Prruan. 
Illustrated with 21 Chromo.-lithographs and 351 Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo. half morocco. 
£2 2s. 


THE LIFE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. From the German 


of Ernst Gunt and W. Koner. Translated by Dr. Hurrrrr. Demy 8vo. with 543 Woodcuts. 
21s, 


A New and Cheaper Edition. 


| THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 1830 to the Resignation of 


the Gladstone Ministry. By the Rev. W. Nassau Motzswortn, M.A. A New Library Edition. 
Carefully Revised, and carried up to March, 1874. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 86s, 
A CHEAPER EDITION, 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


6 DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
za __ FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


= FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boces at 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFkED FeNNiNGS, West Cowes, 1, W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 


i 





SAFE 
ASW3H 








TEET 


Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. 


Ask your Chemiat for a free copy. 


ONIHLAIL 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION IS PRODUCED BY | 
GOWLAND’S LOTION. | 


LADIES riding and promenading, or exposed to the 
weather at this season, will, immediately on the application of 
this celebrated preparation (established 105 years), experience 
ite extraordinary genial qualities. It produces and sustains 
Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, removes 
freckies, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy action, soft- 
ness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recommended in pre- 
ference to any other preparation by the Medica! Profession. 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. Quarts, 8s. 6d. ; Pints, 
4s. 6d. ; Half-pints, 2s. 94. CAUTION.—Observe the name of 
the Proprietor, ‘‘ E. C. Bourne,” on the Government Stamp. 


“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFR, 
* 


aE SNe Se , 


“CLARKE'S” 





WORLD FAMED 











BLOOD MIXTURE. 





4 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, (1s. each, of al) 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 





APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depédt, 150, Oxford Street. 


DR. ROBERTS'S 


CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 


| 
CALLED THE PUOR MAN’S FRIEND. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Proved by more than Sixty Years’ experience as an invalu- 
able remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, Scalds, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Sore and inflamed Eyes, aud Scorbutic 
Eruptions. Sold in Pots, at ls. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. each. 

DR. ROBERTS'S PILULA ANTISCROPHULA, OR ALTERATIVE PILLS. 
One of the best alterutive Medicines for purifying the Blood 
and assisting Nature in all her operations. ‘they form a 
mild and superior Family Aperient, which may be taken 
without confinement or change of diet. Sold in Boxes, 
Is, 14d., 28. 9d., 4a. 6d., L1s., and 22s, 


Wholesale by the Proprietors, BEACH & BARNICOTT, at 
their Dispensary, Bridport ; and by all respectable Medicine 
Vendors in the United Kingdom. 


[HOLLOWAY’S: PILLS. 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Oure of all DISORDE&S of the LIVER, STOMACH, AND | 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 4A | 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | 
from WEAKNE3S8 AND DEBILILY, and is unrivalled in | 
Complaints incidental to Females. 





| 

















KEATING’S INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER. 


Kills BUGS. : 
» FLEAS. 
» MOTHS. 


BLACK BEETLES. 
PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. 


HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying every 
species of offensive Insect, and is perfectly harmless to 
the smallest animal or bird. 
May be obtained from all Chemists, in Tins, 1s, and 2s. 64. 
each, or free by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from 


THOMAS KEATING, 
ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 











MORSON’S 
PREPARATIONS oF PEPSINE 
Highly recommended 
by the Medical ’ 
Profession. : = he 
See Name on from 38. ; 










Lozenges, from 
2s.6d.; Globules, from 
2s.; and as Powder, in 
l-ounce Bottles, 5s. each. 
Sold by all Chemists and the 
Manufacturers, 


MORSON & SON, 


Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


‘= excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require nec restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attackiny any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
TP\HIS excellent. Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indiges ion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 





|; Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Gidciness, Spasms, and all 


D sorders uf the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an apenent 
is required, nothing can he better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Duluess of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

Sold by all Coemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. | 


| Sold by all dealer rs s th voughout the World. 


GLASS SHADES. 
=) TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


aND 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE DECORATION. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 




















OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


The Subscribers will deliver FREE AT ANY RAILWAY 





| STATION IN ENGLAND thoir finest selections of 
}OLD DUBLIN, at £6 6s. per Case of 3 doz. or 6 gals., or 
|OLD CORK, at £6 Os. 9» ” ” 


jon receipt of P.O. Order, or on being furnished with a 
respectable reference in London. 


| JOHN REARDEN & SONS, 


IRISH WHISKY FACTORS, 
Gteat George’s Street, and Lancaster Quay, 
CORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


PLEASANT EFFERVESCING MEDICINE. 


READE'S CITROUS SALINE. 


This Preparation makes an agreeable and refreshing draught, 
immediately relieving Headache. Acidity, Bilionsness, Sick- 
ness, Feverishness, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Influenza. Skin 
Eruptions, and all diseases caused by an undue excess of acid 
in thesystem. Its use prevents and cures Fevers, Small Pox, 
Stone and Gravel, Apoplexy and Paralysis. all of which 
aise from too large an amount of acid elements in the body. 
Wh: never the tongue is foul, furred, or coated, this Saline is 
the best of all remedies. Sold by most Chemists, in Stoppered 
Bottles. at 1s. 14d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each. Sent by 
Rail direct from the Makers, on receipt of 30, 54, or 132 
stainps. 





SOLE MAKERS, 
READE BROTHERS, Chemists, Wolverhampton. 


Lonpon Acrents : SANGER & SONS, 150, Oxford Street. 





How to make a Fortune 
by Advertising. 


PRICE 4d. 
CURLING & C0., 106, Fenchurch Street. 


How to form the Habit of | 


Paying Attention. 


PRICE 2d. 
ALMANN & SON, 468, Oxford Street. 


« LINCOLN HOUSE,” 


PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


; GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

| GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

| GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 








[GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising from & 
disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or 
LIVER. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 28, 94., 
| and 4s. 6d. each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 Stamps from 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH. 





Second Edition. Limp Cloth. 


One Shilling (Postage 2d). 


eee CU OO i eee 


POINTED FOR CHANTING, WITH THE CANTICLES, ETC., AND 
ATHANASIAN CREED. 





aa CO. 


= objects are kept chiefly in view :—-lst. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


*,* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, price 2s.; by post, 2s, 3d. 


EDWIN WILLING. 


due emphasis and ocre of the words; and, 2nd. The 


In this 


Edition the proper Psalms for certain days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of 
finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 


and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 









































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BILGUIARDS. 
T= THURSTON & CO,, 


— e BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 
[Sree CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT, 
Established 1814. N.B. agents for the Silber Light. 
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HOTELS 2/6 or 6/= 
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Has been awarded THREE COLD MEDALS for its SUPERIORITY 0 OVER ALL OTHERS. Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d, 2d. and 6d. packets, and 6d. Is., Qs., and 5s. boxes. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 


Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 


GRE ALT SAVING. 


FLANNELS AND CALICOES 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS, AT PRIME COST. 


Patterns and Price Lists post-free of Calicoes, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Blinds, Linens, Hollands, 
Table Linen, Towels, Quilts, Prints, Muslins, Furniture, Chintz, Handkerchiefs, Dress Stuffs, Fancy Shirt- 








ings, Under- ‘clothing, and GOODS for CHARITIES ; ; Carriage paid on £3 Orders. Flannels and Sheet- 


ings, &c., cut to any length ; Calicoes not less than twelve yards, 
THE MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 65, SILVER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


FIRST-CLASS MEDALS to MAW & Co., EXHIBITION OF 1862’ 
DUBLIN, 1865; AND OF ORTO 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and| 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 















hae eye 2) 
: FO v Jae 7 } 3 
| 
combin ing a highly decorative e and economical substit tute fe ar ordinary floors | et ard Nurses who have not yet ated DR. 
po py hp eemende Py ol a ee ees RIDGE’S PALIN FOOD for their little ones, 
and estimates for every kind « 7S Hoor anc a we g ‘te ortmens map be should at once procure a Packet or ( anister from avy 
seen also at Maw and Co.’s Man” Agent, WM. DALE, 50, John respectable Chemist or Grocer. This food should «lways 
Dalton Street, and London Ager is, wh SIMPSON and Sons, 456, West| be used during the period of Teething. A good meal 
—, Liverpool Agents—JOhN POWELL and Co., 10, St. George's given tbe last thing at night will quiet the little sufferant, 
BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. | and give both mother and child a comfortable night's rest. 
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Blossoms (Soprano) 





_ ADVERTISEMENTS, 7 
ABT, FRANZ. HATTON, J. L.—continued, 
Absence and Return (Mezzo Soprano) _... ww. 4s. | It is early in the morning (Mezzo Soprano) 4s, 
Angels are Watching. B flat and D flat (Soprano) « 4s. | Over the Mountain (Mezzo Sopran») 4s. 
Dream of Angels, little One. E flatand G eee... 4s. | Sing, nor let one note of sadness ( Soprano) 4s. 
Home so blest (Mezzo Soprano) 4s. | Song of the Sea-breeze (Baritone) ... 4s. 
If it were not for thee. Cand FE flat (Tenor) «+» 4s. | The Village C hurth (Mezzo Soprano) 4s. 
Light that shines above, The (Mezzo Soprano) ... «. 43. | The Stream (Mezzo Soprano) 4s. 
ANDREWS, MRS. J. H. | Thoughts of the Past (Mezzo Sopré anc >) 4s, 
Adieu, The. Love mc still as thou dost now (Baritone). 4s. | HOLMES, W. H. 
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Oh silver river (Mezzo Soprano) on on on tab ROECKEL, J. _ 
GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. May Morning (Soprano) a aS 
Far away in the West (Tenor) ie ove os 648. 
Old Journal, The (Contralto) .. . ous one aa Ga A Maiden sat PB eye ee, 4 
1 D eee eee Ss. 
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My little Sister (Mezzo Soprano)... a 3s. adi Al me eae river (Mezzo Soprano) ” ba 
1 e > . ee . . 
HATTON, J. L. Only love can tell. Cand E (Soprano) ... . 4, 
A Bird sang in a Hawthorn Tree (Soprano) “ 4s. | The charms that I sing (Baritone) eos « 4s. 
A Name. A flat and F seepeene oe ove one 4s. | Thonghts of Heaven (Mezzo Saprened . 8s. 
4s. | "'was but a dream (Tenor) 8s. 
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PH@BE: GIRL AND WIFE. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 


AUTHOR OF “ NEVER FORGOTTEN,” “‘THE SECOND 
MRS. TILLOTSON,” &c. &c, 
__ > 


CHAPTER XXII. TRUE LOVE RUNNING SMOOTH. 
Ir was wonderful what a change this 
} brought of a sudden. Hitherto all had 
been airy comedy, life had seemed a 
jest, with Phoebe. Now, 
responsibility and seriousness came upon 
her. Any shrewd observer, or one not 
wholly taken up with his own concerns, 
must have noted the change. She was 
proud of the conquest—a man’s love, all 
{| given to her, laid at her feet. She had 
an idea that she must be the envy of 
the world—at least, of the little world 
that was in contact with her; and that 
| the triumph of love was worth all the 
} wealth and jewels in the universe, not 
merely in her eyes, and that all others 
must think so too. Accordingly, that 
t; night, when she was alone with her mother, 
she could not refrain from telling her of 
the grand event. 
The latter was in a very ill-humour at 
{| the “child’s play” Phoebe had been going 
' on with, and the neglect she had shown 
of a useful and serviceable match. 
| “T can do nothing with you or for you, 
| wasting your time with that pauper jacka- 
napes! Why didn’t you speak to Mr. 
3} Sturges P ” 
\ “1 don’t like him, mamma, and never 
shall,” replied Phoebe, ready for battle. 
“Don’t like him! Are you a fool, 
child? What are you talking about?” 
Pheebe felt herself called upon to be a 
heroine ; to encounter persecution, cruelty, 
if need be, for the sake of her love. It 
} was grand, noble; and the sooner it began 
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the better. 
disclose all. 

“T did not think it right to encourage 
him, mamma, because ””——she began, in 
her heroine voice. 

“Because what, child? Don’t begin 
any nonsense! We are too poor, in the 
first place, for that sort of thing.” 

‘**Because—I love another,” said Pheebe, 
blurting it out. 

“Rubbish,” said her mamma. “ There, 
don’t let me hear any more about it, you 
little foolish goose, and—idiot.” 

Whether this contempt nettled Phabe, 
or whether she was annoyed at finding 
| the matter not made so much of (heroic- 
ally) as she had expected, it stimulated 
| her to a yet bolder display. 
| “It is no rubbish, mamma, but a life- 
| long engagement, for better or worse. He 
| has pledged himself to me, and I to him. 
We can’t go back, even if we wished it.” 

“The child is losing her wits. Why, 
you are only out of the nursery or out 
of your school—— I won’t listen to 

ou.” 

“ And yet, ma, you wanted me to marry | 


So she prepared at once to 











that Mr. Sturges. But I never will.” 

“Oh, I see. Very well; I'll soon stop 
this. We leave this place to-morrow. Not 
a word more about it. Now, go to your 
bed, and don’t speak to mé. I wonder 
you are not ashamed ; disgracing yourself 
with such a pauper marriage! Just put 
it out of your head; for it can’t be, and it 
mustn’t be, and it shan’t be! ” 


Poor Phoebe, thus harshly addressed, | 


began to play all the great fountains of 
tears and sobs. 
herself to sleep under this process, she 
|had vowed, solemnly, that “no power 
jon earth” should divert her attach- 
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ment from her “ gallant young Pringle.” 
He was hers — she was his — for life 
and death. What dreams she had ‘that 
night — the first might of her heroine- 
ship! What noble attitudes of giving up 
friends, relatives, country, all, for him— 
the man she loved! As can rfow be seen, 
Phoobe was the most vehement, impul- 
sive, uncontrollable creature, when her 
emotions were aroused, that could be con- 
ceived. And this did not come, as it does 
in most cases, from reading romances— 
with which she was scarcely acquainted— 
but from her nature and character, and 
was therefore all the more powerful. As 
for Mrs. Dawson, she slept the sleep, if 
not of the just, the satisfactory slumber 
of the easy-going woman of the world. 

With the morning, the matron, who 
had matured her plans before rising, bade 
Phoebe not to say any more on the sub- 
ject, and put the thing out of her head 
for good and all; an order her daughter 
received in heroine-like—that is, rebel- 
lious—silence. 

Mrs. Dawson at once sought the lover. 
The young man met her with a guilty air. 
He was really in dread of this plain-spoken 
lady. 

? Come with me into the morning- 
room,” she said. It was like a visit to the 
dentist. ‘Sit down in that chair, please.” 
She led the way in silence, and he followed. 

The door was closed, and she began : 
“ Now, I must tell you, plainly, that I am 
totally opposed to this business. Neither 
of you have a farthing.” 

“T have my place,” he said, eagerly, 
“and Lord Garterley has promised us 2 

“Your place!” said the lady, con- 
temptuously; “why, it would not keep a 
girl like Phoebe in her winter’s dresses ; 
and if you wait for Lord Garterley’s pro- 
mises——” 

This was true enough, his lordship being 
perfectly sincere in his intention at the 
time of promise, but notorious for failure 
in performance. 

“ And I must say,” continued the lady, 
“ that I look on it as most unfair of you to 
have taken such an advantage over a mere 
child, such as Phoebe is. I had perfect 
confidence that no one would attempt an 
underhand proceeding of the kind. How- 
ever, you will give me your word that this 
childish business will stop here, or I must 
take Phoebe away at once.” 

Really,” said the young man, much 
embarrassed, “it has gone so far, I 
can’t——” 








“TI only want to hear what you intend. 
Yes or no. Then I shall know what 
course to take.” 

Again the young man stammered. He 
knew not what to reply. 

“You seem a very undecided sort of 
person,” said the lady, scornfally. “TI can 
only warn you of this: you had better 
not be found hanging about our premises 
by my son Tom Dawson. He is not a 
man to be trifled with. However, I have 
now told you my opinion plainly, which 
is, that I will not tolerate this matter for 
a moment. So you understand.” Which 
interview being ended, she left the lover 
much in confusion. 

A confidential interview with Phobe 
followed, delightfully secret and myste- 
rious. She was full of excitement. 

“ Let us consult Lord Garterley,” she 
said ; “ he is our friend—lI know that he is.” 

And it was a that on the first 
opportunity the good-natured lord should 
be told the whole story. But there was 
very little time to spare. Already Mrs. 
Dawson had sought him, and announced 
that they must leave at once, or to-morrow 
at farthest. He was astonished. 

“What! take away Miss Phobe? 
Not to be thought of. And the servants’ 
ball coming on? Oh, I won’t have it.” 

Mrs. Dawson, who was an impulsive 
lady, was soon led on to disclose her 
reason for this abrupt departure, on which 
his lordship began to plead gravely for the 
young pair. But when so much was at 
stake, Mrs. Dawson was not inclined “to 
mince matters,” and spoke very bluntly 
indeed. 

“It’s perfect folly, Lord Garterley, as 
you'd admit, if you had a child of your 
own. Where are they to get bread and 
cheese, I should like to know ; and how are 
they to keep a family on a hundred a- 
year? Why, it’s absurd. I beg, indeed, 
you'll speak to Phoebe seriously, and get 
her to put the matter out of her foolish 
head.” 

“Indeed, I'll do nothing of the kind, 
Mrs. Dawson. The young pair are in 
love with each other, and I’ll not cross 
them. I give you fair notice, Mrs. D.,” he 
added in his favourite joking way. ‘“ You 
know I’m a poet, and have written love- 
songs.” 

Mrs. Dawson was not the best diplo- 
matist in the world, and, as we have seen, 
acted too much upon impulse. She had 
great faith in “ good letters,”’ as she called 
them; and felt such satisfaction in this 
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composition that she was often deluded 
into confounding this satisfaction with the 
expected result—the means with the end : 
the two being very different things. She 
was accordingly at her desk, writing the 
following “ good letter” to her candidate 
son-in-law : 

“Dear Mr. Prinere,—I am sorry to 
find that you have tried to engage my 
daughter Phosbe’s affections in a way 
which I can consider scarcely fair to 
her or to me. She is quite a child, 
having only just left school. And I 
must now tell you plainly that I can 
never give my consent to such a mar- 
riage. I am totally opposed to it on 
all grounds. IsaBELLA Dawson.” 

This letter was despatched to Mr. 
Pringle’s room by the hands of one of 
the maids of the household, much to the 
latter’s astonishment. Mr. Pringle read 
it, and it was, unhappily, all that was 
wanting to rouse that rather self-willed 
toneof his disposition. He was about to 
tear it up, but, instead, tossed it into his 
open portmanteau. 

Pheebe, who saw his bold defiance of 
her parent, thought it fine and heroic. 
The situation was working up rapidly, 
and was really exciting. But what was it 
to the sensation in the course of the 
same day, when Lord Garterley, who had 
noted Phosbe’s restlessness and depression, 
drew her aside, and received her version 
of the highly romantic story? He was 
really good-natured and fatherly, and 
comforted her as much as he could. 

*“ Recollect that I am on your side,” he 
said; “I always am with the young 
people, so you may depend upon me. 
Mamma ought to recollect that she was 
once young herself. Never mind, have 
hope, and all will turn out well. I like to 
see a bit of romance. There was plenty 
of it in my day, though now everybody 
seems so mercenary, and not to care for it.” 

“T fear,” said Phcebe, piteously, “mamma 
will never consent; and what are we to 
do then? But I shall never, never give 
him up.” 

“ Quite right. I was thinking if it were 
done at once, without troubling her, there 
would then be no help for it, and then she 
would have to consent. You see there’s 
no time to be lost; she says she will go to- 
morrow. *Pon my word, I believe the 
= way would be for you both to run 
off.” 

Phoebe started back, and gave a little 
cry; then laughed. 





“What an idea!” she said. 

“ Not a bad one,” he said. “ There’s a 
registrar in every town. All you have to 
do is to get your bonnet, some morning 
before lunch, and walk in and have the 
business settled. Your mother is angry 
at first—very angry, of course—but by- 
and-by comes round.” 

To Phobe this seemed delightfully 
simple, and removed every difficulty. 
The idea actually fluttered into her little 
head, why not at once—that morning 
even ? 

“T'll give youa bit of advice. I tell you 
what, take your brother Tom into con- 
fidence. He’s a ready fellow that can be 
depended on.” 

Phoebe lost no time in seeking Tom. 
“Tom, dear, you must help us. Tell me 
what to do.” 

“The governess has been talking to me 
all the morning,” he said, in his stolid way ; 
“and I tell you what, Phib”—such was the 
pet name he had for his sister—“ I go with 
the mother altogether. That chap is not 
fit for you.” 

“On the contrary, Tom, I am unworthy 
of him. He is far above me in every 
way!” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Tom, 
gravely; “but I’d bet five to one that 
he don’t mean business; not a bit of 
him.” 

Phoebe understood this phrase perfectly. 

“Ah! he does, Tom,” she said, eagerly ; 
** you don’t understand.” 

“T know that class of chap well,” he 
went on; “we had plenty of them in the 
regiment. It was all very well so long as 
it was love, and devotion, and kissing, and 
all that——” 

“ Oh, Tom, you can’t think——” 

“But when it came to naming a day, 
there was no getting the bridle over their 
heads. He’s not genuine, that fellow, I’d 
take my oath of it; and, take my advice, 
have nothing to do with him. Now, Phib, 
say the werd, and I’ll get rid of him in a 
trice.” 

** No, no, Tom, not for the world. You 
are all wrong. But we want you to help 
us so, and Lord Garterley says you are the 
person to do it.” And Phoebe proceeded 
to unfold the new plan, and then begged 
of him to manage the whole for them. 
Who would have thought that this was 
the gentle, timid Phebe, now transformed 
into the bold, eager girl? She was ready 
to dare anything, to face the world, in 
behalf of her love. Tom, seeing her bent 
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on it, like a good fellow as he was, de- 
termined that what she wished should 
be done, and that in the most effectual 
way. At once he went in search of the 
lover. 

Tom accosted him with due gravity. 

“Phib has told me all this, and she 
seems to have set her heart on it.” 

“ She is charming, and I am most deeply 
attached to her.” 

“‘Oh, of course,” said Tom. “It’s the 
same as settled now, in fact—as if the parson 
had said his say.” 

“We are not inclined to hurry the matter 
on,” said the other. “I shall have to 
look about a good deal first. It’s a 
serious thing, you know, marrying.” 

“Well, but you know,” said Tom, 
gravely, “delay in this case may stop the 
whole business; in fact, I know it will; 
and the only chance is to marry right off. 
Besides, there’s no use discussing it, as 
that’s what Phib wishes herself.” 

“T really fear it would be very diffi- 
cult——” 

“Lord Garterley says you ought both 
to run off, and that’s the only way to cut 
the knot. I'll settle it all. Both of you 
put yourselves in my hands. It will have 
to be done, you know; so the sooner it’s 
done the better. Now I tell you what, 
you come with me, and we'll both go into 
the town and make all inquiries, and 
settle this matter off hand.” 

There was something very decided in 
the young man’s manner, and unpleasantly 
decided too; and Mr. Pringle somehow felt 
that there was no resistance to be made. 
The other was what is called “looking 
him through and through,” with also 
something of contempt, which Mr. Pringle 
did not relish. In fact, Tom did not wait 
to hear his view, and, assuming the whole 
matter to be settled, quitted the room, 
leaving the other rather bewildered. How- 
ever, as we have seen, he was really fond of 
Phoebe; and there was something so ex- 
citing and dramatic in the situation — 
something so pleasing to human vanity 
in this attracting of universal interest— 
that he was inclined to go forward to the 
full length. 

Accordingly he and Tom Dawson set off 
on their rather mysterious errand; and 
Phoebe learned that something not very 
clearly defined was to depend on their exer- 
tions ; and that late that night they would 
return, when all would be settled. Nor 
was she sorry for the joint expedition, as 
it would give Tom an opportunity of be- 





coming better acquainted with her lover. 
But it was to be a long weary day for 
her. 


CHAPTER XXIII. GREAT NEWS! 


Tuat evening there was to be a servants’ 
ball in the great hall. Time was—only 
twenty-four hours ago— when Phobe 
would have looked to this as “ the greatest 
fun in the world,” delighting in the pros- 
pect of dancing with the great fat butler. 
Now she was in a sort of dream, grave, 
sober, and perhaps a little frightened. 
Everybody remarked it. Poor little 
soul! she had already found care. Yet 
she would not have given up her present 
nervous state of happiness for the world, 
for happiness it was, enhanced by the de- 
lightful element of persecution. Mean- 
while, where was Tom? Why had he not 
returned? He had not been at dinner. 

These servants’ balls at a great house are 
always amusing to the spectators — they 
have something of the air of a theatrical 
show. Perhaps the best portion is to 
see the touches of human character, and, 
perhaps, weaknesses, exhibited, not by the 
menials, who are generally natural, and 
comport themselves in a genuine and 
unaffected way, but by certain of the 
guests, who perform before the public, and 
fancy that all are watching them. Hence 
their airs of overwheiming condescension 
to the female servants, to whom they 
plainly convey that they are graciously 
adapting their conversation and manners 
to the class with which they are mixing. 
It was thus with Pratt-Hawkins, who 
danced with Perkins, one of the ladies’- 
maids, whom this first-rate toady had 
discovered to belong to Lady Cecilia. 
He artfully spoke the whole time of the 
mistress, whose praises he sang with a 
view, no doubt, to have them repeated 
over the hair-dressing that night. But it 
would not have gratified Pratt-Hawkins 
to have heard Perkins’s report. ‘‘ He were 
so redik’lus, mum!” A much more pleasant 
spectacle was it to see the host figuring 
away in the good old style with stout Mrs. 
White, the housekeeper, from whom her 
partner would set off at full speed to the 
other end of the room, performing his 
prancings before another pair, only to 
return af full speed to meet Mrs. White, 
who was performing graceful settings like 
a witch ina pantomime. His white head 
was all the while busy, turning and search- 
ing the room actively to see that all were 
at work, and that none shirked their 
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dancing duties. The Charles Webbers 
performed prodigies, flying about here, 
there, and everywhere—he with a friendly 
bonhomie and benevolence performing now 
with the cook, now with the housemaid ; 
and, indeed, by all below, he was con- 
sidered a “ charmin’, nice-spoken gent.” 

Phoebe, in due course, was led out by 
a grave and almost sad footman, who 
attracted the ladies’ admiration by the 
dignified fashion in which he performed 
his steps. On another occasion Phoebe 
herself would have found prodigious en- 
tertainment in making him speak, and in 
slyly glancing with malicious eyes at all 
her friends, as she passed them leaning on 
her liveried cavalier’s arm. But to-night 
she was as grave as he was. In truth, she 
had a weight on her young heart. Her 
mother’s eye—a stern one—was on her, 
as indeed were those of all the guests, for 
by this time every one knew her little 
love story. Sternly, too, had Mrs. Daw- 
son announced that she had fixed to go 
away early in the morning, and the modest 
trunks of the two ladies were already 
packed. There had, indeed, been a slight 
disagreement between the noble host and 
his guest: the latter, who “ always spoke 
her mind,” saying that he hardly acted 
fairly, and that she believed it was owing 
to his encouragement that Phabe was 
showing such obstinacy. This tone he 
resented, though he declared that he 
wished heartily to see the pair united, and 
that “they were made for each other.” 
“Made for each other!” repeated she 
scornfully; “that fribble made for my 
Phcebe? Wasn’t he after another girl a 
few months ago? I am surprised, Lord 
Garterley, to hear you talk in that way 
—you that have seen so much of the 
world.” 

As was natural, the discussion grew a 
little acrimonious; but the parties, though 
speaking thus plainly, were too old friends 
to quarrel. 

Towards midnight the host was sud- 
denly attracted by roars of laughter, pro- 
ceeding from the part of the room where 
a crowd was gathered. He soon found 
his way across, and discovered that the 
attraction was old Sam Pringle, who, 
in his most rampant and irrepressible 
stage of humour, was paying his addresses 
to Milliss, Mrs. Trotter's pretty maid; he 
was carrying on a mock contest with the 
young lord. 

“Go away, sir!’ he was saying; “this 
fair one will have none of you. You won't, 





my dear? Hear me swear to be true 
to ye.” 

“Bravo, Sam !” was the encouragement 
that met him; while the young maid 
tittered, and was overcome with confu- 
sion. 

“T swear that I do love thee!” con- 
tinued old Sam, standing out in the centre, 
and gesticulating in the most absurd way. 
“Perdition catch my soul, an’ I do not, 
thou matchless creature—thou cynosure ! 
Angels are painted fair to look like 
thee.” 

Here the young lord, who stood a good 
deal on his dignity, and did not understand 
these freedoms, said a little pettishly : 

“Here, I say, do be quiet. The quad- 
rille’s beginning, and Miss Milliss is en- 
gaged tome. Come, Miss—er—Milliss.” 

“Not so, good my lord,” went on old 
Sam, getting between him and the lady’s- 
maid. ‘I dispute your claim to this lady’s 
hand. Back, my lord! or draw and de- 
fend yourself!” And he put himself into 
a comically burlesque attitude of fighting. 
Of course his lady and daughters were 
looking on during this absurd contest, and 
felt the accustomed shame and degradation, 
with the uncomfortable feeling of never 
knowing to what excess he would next 
proceed. However, they were destined to 
see old Sam going to even farther lengths, 
for he insisted on carrying off the pretty 
maid, to her own vexation, and prome- 
nading with her round and round. 

There were many other odd scenesduring 
the course of the night, and diverting 
humours, and it was decreed to be one 
of the most delightful nights conceivable. 
It was drawing on to supper, which the 
Charles Webbers had spurred away to 
arrange, and it was just at this point that 
Tom Dawson entered and made at once 
for Phoebe. 

Our heroine had been expecting him for 
long: indeed, he was “‘ due” fully a couple 
of hours before. So, when she saw his 
welcome face, she flew to meet him. 

“Well, Tom! Where is he?” 

‘“* Well, Phib; here’s news indeed! He’s 
not come back with me.” 

Phoebe almost gave a cry. 

“It’s all right,” he went on; “ there is 
good reason for it. At the hotel we met 
a lawyer’s clerk coming on here, with 
a letter for Sam. Their relation, old 
Joliffe, is dead at last, and they are left 
everything. So now I! think mother can 
have no further objection. Hasn’t it 
turned out splendidly ?” 
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Somehow Pheebe’s face did not brighten 
at this wonderful news. Tom found it 
impossible to draw old Sam aside from his 
antics, he being now in the full swing of 
his burlesque. 

“T can’t attend to you, my good sir. I 
am at present in Capua—the fair wreath- 
ing garlands for my brows,” &c. &e. 

So Tom went and sought Mrs. Pringle, 
told her the great news, and gave her the 
letter. 

Her almost delighted scream brought 
the host to her side. In a moment the 
intelligence was known. The Pringles 
had come in for a splendid fortune. Old 
Joliffe was dead; it seemed by the letter 
he had “fought” with the Allens but a 
week before, and in vexatious spite had 
named the Pringles his heirs, as indeed he 
had a dozen times before, for the pleasure 
of annoying these Allens. They were 
amused, and were biding their time, as 
they had done before, a change usually 
taking place within a few days, and the 
Pringles being disinherited in their turn, 
when the old testator died suddenly be- 
tween his two testamentary operations. 
Fifteen thousand a year, an old mansion, 
a park, a cellar, pictures, horses, car- 
riages, &c., all for these fortunate Pringles! 
No more privations ; no jogging about in 
the old vehicles with the hoods; no patch- 
ing of old dresses. The only letters, in- 
deed, that had followed them from their 
own honse, during this visit, had been that 
of pressing and threatening duns. No 
wonder that the poor overworked Mrs. 
Pringle ‘gave that scream of delight. 

Even as it was, it was difficult to get 
old Sam into a serious mood for reception 
of the news. He persisted in considering 
it a joke. It was characteristic, however, 
that, when he found it was quite true and 
beyond mistake, his gravity returned ; 
and a sort of arrogant dignity came over 
him. The pretty maid, to whom he had 
been so troublesome all the night, and 
who had been treated with such intimate 
familiarity, ventured on a little congratu- 
lation: 

“So glad, sir, I’m sure;’ 
repelled by a prompt 

“Ah! you'd like to be remembered, as 
you call it. I understand you, my dear 
girl. It won’t do, though.” 

People at once noticed his important 
strut, and the fussy style in which he 
announced to his good-natured host that 
“they must be off the first thing in the 
morning;” that he must ask for the 


’ when she was 








carriages to take them to the station. 
Lord Garterley saw the change at once, 
and “ took him down ”’ a little. 

“That will be half-past seven; but I 
can’t let you have the horses at that hour. 
Except for the Diva, I never take ’em out 
then; but I'll take care you'll have a 
chaise from the Bull in good time.” 

“Well,” said Sam, pettishly, “I hope it 
will be in good time, for it is important.” 

No wonder, it was said, that old Sam 
had lost his head already. Bidding good 
night and good-bye to the guests—it was 
then close on two o’clock—they came to 
Mrs. Dawson and Pheebe, and took a care- 
less leave of them. 

“ We shall meet again, I suppose, some 
time or other,” said Mrs. Pringle, sweetly. 

Those who heard this speech pronounced 
judgment on poor Phoebe’s case—that now 
there was not a chance of its coming to 
anything, and that these low people would 
throw her over the very first thing. 

Mrs. Dawson, strange to say, took quite 
a different view of the matter, and, when 
closeted with her daughter that night, was 
in obstreperous spirits. 

“What a capital match!” she said. 
“‘ Now, I can have no objection. The one 
thing is, we must be a little cautious at 
first, until we know for certain; they may 
be setting aside the will—undue influence, 
and all that. But I think it will all go 
well, and I congratulate you, you little 
sly-boots !” 

Mrs. Dawson was a very sanguine per- 
son, and was readily guided by these 
sudden impulses, often forming the most 
brilliant hopes and visions on rather 
slender foundations, and, on other occa- 
sions, being as unreasonably depressed. 
By degrees she succeeded in imparting 
her own favourable view of their pros- 
pects to her child; and Phoebe went to 
sleep smiling, and full of hope for the 
future. : 

During the days that followed, until 
their visit was concluded, the same idea 
was industriously encouraged by everyone 
in the house; until Phoebe began to smile 
and simper as a little heroine, the wife- 
elect, the happy selection of the new heir. 
Here, too, was romance in abundance; for 
the story of the proposed elopement had 
got out, and it was thought highly inte- 
resting that both love and “ brute wealth ” 
should have been combined in so agree- 
able a fashion. None of the worldlings 
present had the heart to cause disillusion ; 
and so, when the party broke up, Phobe 
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and her mamma took their way to London 
with an assured and complacent confi- 
dence, and that probably the latter’s next 
visit to Garterley would be in the interest- 
ing character of the recently-made bride. 





NEW ZEALAND LEGENDS AND 
PROVERBS. 

THE proverbs of these brave and intelli- 
gent islanders are full of local allusions, 
which give them a special and peculiar 
colour. The animals spoken of are the rat, 
the moa; the fish, the whale, shark, and 
crayfish ; the trees and plants, the all-im- 
portant flax and the hinau tree. Club- 
war and cannibalism are often treated of; 
the frequent mention of the downy blos- 
soms of the bulrushes, and the rush-tufts 
of the sloughs, reminds us of the numerous 
swamps of the country; and the constant 
allusions to mountains, flax-fields, fishing- 
stations and canoeing, recall other asso- 
ciations of the strange region. 

Many of these proverbs, Sir George 
Grey, in some of his works on New Zea- 
land traditions, has shown are lines from 
fables, handed down among the tribes by 
oral tradition. Of this the following is 
an example. The Maoris have a saying, 
“Ah! that’s better, for then it will be all 
whole and no gaps in it.” This is a line 
from the fable we subjoin. 

An old man had an only child, a daugh- 
ter, unmarried—very pretty, smart, and 
clever; one day her father said to her: 

“My dear, your husband shall be so 
and so; he has good kumara gardens, 
and we shall have plenty of sweet pota- 
toes to eat.” 

Then the little maid rocked herself to 
and fro, laughing, and said to him: 

“Oh, father, kumara gardens can only 
be cultivated in seasons of peace; at other 
times we shall be in want of food.” 

Then her father said : 

“Well, then, your husband shall be so 
and so; he has some good eel preserves, 
and we shall have plenty of eels to eat.” 

The girl laughed again, and said : 

“Oh, papa, eels are only caught when 
there is a flood; at other times we should 
want food.” 

“Well, then,” said the pliant father, 
“he shall be so and so; for he has good 
fishing-grounds, and then we shall have 
plenty of fish to eat.” 

The scornful little maid rolled over on 
the ground with laughter at her short- 
sighted father, and said : 





“Why, father, people can only fish in 
calm weather, and in storms we should 
get none.” 

So her father said to this pertinacious 
maiden : 

“Well, then, my love, your husband 
shall be so and so; he’s a good, sturdy, in- 
dustrious fellow, and we shall have, at 
least, plenty of fern-root to eat.” 

The little maid leaped up at this and 
clapped her hands. 

“Ah! dad,” she cried, “that’s better ; 
for there will be no long gaps without 
food between meals then.” 

And this wise doctrine of the brown- 
skinned girl passed into a New Zealand 
proverb. In a proverb used by the people 
to express shame at one’s own conduct, a 
story is also embedded. Umuku Kopaki 
went on a visit from his own place to 
the mountain range between Taupo and 
Hawke’s Bay. The chief who welcomed 
him said to Umuku, “‘ Water is the best 
of all foods that have been sent to support 
man’’—a not very profound and a disput- 
able assertion. Umuku, probably tired 
and cross with his mountain climb, thought 
this remark was a preparation for a stingy 
reception, and replied, ‘No, water isn’t 
best ; potted birds are.” The host, feeling 
the sarcasm, and being annoyed at it, at 
once ordered his servants to stop up the well 
and give his guest no water while he re- 
mained inthe house. They then crammed 
poor Umuku with so many potted birds 
that he soon wanted water, and at last 
nearly died of thirst. Ashamed of his 
mean and unjust suspicion, he composed 
the following proverb as he walked home : 

“Farewell! I’m going home; you have 
entertained me; but I'll shut myself up 
when I get home, and you'll never see me 
again.” It has ever since been used to 
express deserved mortification. 

When a New Zealand master is over- 
exacting and unreasonable with his servant, 
the oppressed man uses the old saying: 

“Holle, Kura, do this; hollo, Kura, do 
that. You don’t wait until one job is 
finished before I have to begin another; 
you hurried me so that I fell from the 
tree where I was gathering the fruit you 
ordered. Oh, I wish I had been killed.” 
Many of the Polynesian proverbs rhyme 
like the following : 

E ma tau ruru, 
E ma tau wehe, 


E ma tau mutu, 
E ma tan kai. 


which is a consoling proverb for farmers ; 
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‘**T wo years of parched crops, two seasons 
of scarcity, two seasons of failure, two 
seasons of abundance.” Here is another 
of their proverbs, founded on an historical 
story. When-Ruaputhanga ran away from 
her husband, she at last reached a rock 
on the west coast of the middle island ; and 
just as the tide rose and barred the pas- 
sage, her husband arrived in hot pursuit. 
**You may as well go backagain,” she cried, 
tauntingly ; “the surf breaks on the cliffs 
of Raku, where open-eyed sharks look out 
for their prey. This is an obstacle, my 
»husband, you cannot overcome.” Some 
of these proverbs are very long, and are 
founded on allusions to some familiar 
objects, as for instance the following one 
on the choice of a wife, which is all summed 
up in four short lines in the native lan- 
guage: 

** My son,” says the supposititious father, 
“when you build a store-house do not 
choose a fine, brand-new post for the centre. 
Rats, seeing such a post, will climb it and 
look for food ; and you, knowing this, will 
always be anxious about your provisions. 
Take, therefore, an old second-rate post, 
and you will then be easy and secure.” 
The meaning of this is: Do not marry too 
young and beautiful a wife ; for you will be 
freer from jealousy and happier with one 
less young and fair. 

The plants and animals of New Zealand 
supply many metaphors for these pro- 
verbs. If a man is always complaining of 
the cold, they say, “ Shall I cover you up 
with a cloak made of green ground parrot 
skins?” ‘Her face is as white as the 
under part of the wharangi-leaf.” ‘Her 
hair is as long and shining as the rimu- 
rehia” (a sort of seaweed, which they make 
into ajelly). ‘She is fair as the ivory- 
shelled cockle;” “ smooth as a flax-leaf;”’ 
“soft as the upper edge of a canoe;” 
“beautiful as the belly of the avaara” (a 
kind of fish). A great traveller is com- 
pared to the bounding gar-fish. A large 
and well-governed tribe is likened to an 
old tree, with the soft light wood outside 
and the hard unyielding heart in the 
centre ; the light wood being the young 
warriors, and the heart of the tree the 
chief. Cowards are compared to canoes 
made of the pukuta or kokehoe trees, the 
wood of which is soft and perishable. A 
person who deserts his children is com- 
pared to the bronze-wing cuckoo. 

The New Zealand proverbs contain 
many allusions to the past wars and 
history of Polynesia. There is a saying, 





referring to a great defeat of the Ngati- 
Awa tribes of the Waikato, near Otawhao: 
“This is the first time I have laughed 
since the battle of Hinga-Kaka.” The 
battle derived its name from a fish-net, 
for as into a net the conquered men fell 
that day. And here is another, referring 
to a famous warrior of old times, the moral 
being that a brave man never despairs : 
“Our great ancestor, Rangitihi, when his 
head was split by an enemy’s club, bound 
it up with a creeper of the woods, called 
akatea, and rallying his retreated men he 
led them back to the battle, and won a 
victory.” There is also a proverbial story 
about the hero Turamgatoa. A young 
warrior once asked him before a battle 
began, “I say, Turamgatoa, does a wound 
hurt much?” The veteran answered, 
‘Wait a little, and you'll see.” Soon after 
the lad was struck with a spear, and the old 
soldier said, “Ah! you thought what Tu- 
ramgatoa had had so much of was a trifle, 
didn’t you?” There is another proverb 
also about this old chief. The lad says to 
him, “I say, Turamgatoa, what shall we 
do now, we can’t cross here?” The chief 
replied, “Don’t be afraid, every river has 
its fords.” ‘ Eat the little green parrot at 
once, well done or underdone ;” this is a 
proverb for a war-party, which has no 
time for elaborate meals. Another bird- 
proverb is: ‘Snare the sparrow-hawk, 
but let the falcon fly.” The kingfisher 
also supplies a proverb: “So you are 
watching us at our meal to get a bit, are 
you, like a kingfisher on a high bough 
watching for its prey?” The New Zea- 
landers believe that the large parrots 
always carry a small sea-shore pebble in 
one claw, which they constantly nibble, so 
the saying to travellers is, ‘‘ Take no more 
food with you on your journey than the 
large parrot carries in his claw.” When 
a chief refrains from his food till his 
friends begin, the proverb used is, ‘‘ The 
white heron examines its food before it 
eats it.” 

Now and then one hears in New Zea- 
land a dialogue proverb, such as ‘ The 
Shark and the Lizard.” Says the shark : 
“Let’s be off to sea.” Lizard: “You 
may go to the sea, and become a relish for 
a basket of cooked vegetables if you like 
it.” Shark: “ You can go on shore, and 
be smothered in the fire of dry fern if you 
like it.” Lizard: “I'll go on shore and 
frighten people, and then they’ll gladly get 
out of my way.” 

There are proverbs anoag the New 
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Zealanders that are not without pathos, 
rough and warlike as are the people. An 
old blear-eyed woman, conscious that 
she is a tax on her friends, will sometimes 
say, ‘Never mind; when man is press- 
ing forward to death, his old eyes ever 
water.” An old man, thinking he is a 
burden, will say, almost in scriptural lan- 
guage, “ Let these few days be for me, for 
the sun is sinking towards the horizon, for 
the falling tree will soon be swept away 
by the floods.” A reproachful old wife 
having words with her husband hurls at 
him the proverb, “ When a fishing-net 
gets useless it’s thrown away on the shore 
to rot;”’ or this other proverb: “I’m like a 
broken cord, no longer of any use. My 
beauty and my strength to labour are gone, 
and you no longer love me. As the broken 
cord lets the canoe sweep down the stream, 
I no longer retain your affection, and you 
love a younger wife.” 

Innumerable New Zealand proverbs 
refer to eating, and the “sponge” seems a 
not unknown character in these islands. 
When a party of chiefs start on a journey 
the saying is, “ Let us go with them that 
we too may have a share of the feast, 
and so we shall eat decidedly nice things, 
like potted birds, and rats, and the kernels 
of the linan berries;”’ and the travellers 
laugh and say, “To get good food follow 
a shoal of sperm whales, or follow the 
powerful chief, Wapuka, and you'll eat 
the nicest things to be found under the 
heavens;” and when the feast begins, 
the natives exclaim, with upraised hands, 
“When his lordship travels a feast is 
ordered.” 

One of the New Zealand heroes, fre- 
quently mentioned in their proverbs and 
sayings, is Karewa. To say a chief has 
“the might of Karewa” is the highest 
praise possible in Polynesia. It was this 
old hero who said, Homerically, of his 
brother-in-law’s vaunted fortress, ‘‘ The 
realms of death have high fences round 
them, the realms of life have low walls.” 
Some of the proverbs about food are very 
characteristic of a warlike people, as for 
instance, Te Hikaka said, “‘Cook your 
meat thoroughly.” ‘ Nay,” said Kapua, 
“‘underdone meat is your own, well-cooked 
meat often becomes another’s ;” the mean- 
ing of which shrewd observation is that if 
warriors stop and cook their food tho- 
roughly, visitors will drop in, or they may 
be surprised by a war-party. Food used 
to be scarce in New Zealand before Euro- 
peans arrived, there being nothing to «at 





but fish, birds, and fern-roots, so the 
saying. was: ‘“‘A beggar could always 
get clothes, but he could not get meat.” 
If a native is seen throwing away the peel 
of his sweet potatoes, passers-by cast at 
him the old proverb, “Oh, if you want 


to peel your potatoes you should go to 
Rauwaru, and peel them there.” Food 
was abundant in Rauwaru. When a New 


Zealander is faint for food, he cries, “‘ Oh, 
the abundance of food which I left behind 
me at Pamamaku; would, food, that you 
had legs so that you could now run to me!” 
In the same manner, when a native is tor- 
mented by the cold, he cries, “Oh, poor 
skin of mine that so enjoyed the bright 
matai wood fires in Tapnizopa.” 

In New Zealand, where there is little 
money, when a man makes a present he 
expects another in return. A certain 
loafer, called Tokoahu, was notorious for 
going about obtaining presents, and giving 
nothing but promises in return. At last 
a man implored heaven to send a curse on 
Tokoahu, and he died from its effects. The 
proverb about such a man is: “Kver 
wandering, wandering for food; here are 
you and your hungry self come back to 
us again.” Even the friends of such a 
parasite say to him, “ Another man’s food 
a man gets so little of, that even after a 
meal he wants more; but food your own 
hands have earned you can eat plenty 
of, and fill your belly.” An idle good- 
for-nothing fellow like this the Maori 
chiefs compared to a lazy dog, who lies by 
the wood ashes till he singes his tail; and 
the proverb flung at a lazy man is there- 
fore, “ You will singe your tail.” If a 
Maori eats gluttonously, the ready pro- 
verb used is: ‘A pigeon can bolt big lumps, 
anda duck gobbles up mud ;” but if a man 
eats slowly and delicately they say, as a 
compliment, “ He nibbles like a parrot.” 
If he eats very little, they say, ‘“‘ He is a 
descendant of Tahau-manawa-ati,” a great 
warrior, who had no stomach for anything 
but fighting. At a New Zealand dinner 
the guests sit in a circle outside the house, 
with every man his own meal placed before 
him in a little basket of fresh-woven flax 
leaves. The greedy ones hurry through 
their dinner basket, and then “loaf ”’ round 
the circle, chatting, and taking a mouthful 
or so from every basket. The saying cast 
like a cracker at such interlopers is: ‘“* Well 
done, O awhato grub, that nibbles round 
the edges of leaves.” The grab mentioned 
is one that lives on the leaves of the sweet 
potato, never touching the centre of a 
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leaf. There is something very sharp and 
observant in this sarcastic simile. If a 
generous man invites a party of passing 
travellers, and his people grumble at his 
extravagance, he pushes this proverb at 
them: “If you throw a spear of wood at 
me I can perry it, but I cannot parry the 
darts of your bitter words.” 

When a Maori dies the watchers of the 
corpse say to the man’s son, to draw his 
tears freely: “‘ Now, boy, if your father 
had been a house and had fallen down 
we could build him up again, and he 
would be all right; if he had been the 
moon, which waxed old and died out, 
then the new moon would have risen in 
its season.” 

The complimentary way to speak of an 
ugly man among the natives is to say: 
“Oh, his ugliness is only the ugliness of 
Auripo,” a famous chief of old. Of a 
house the Maoris sometimes say, as of a 
fine large canoe, “ Ah! this is Tane” (the 
god of forests) “heaped up.” If a vil- 
lage is extravagant with its crops, eating 
when they should store, the proverb that 
goes out is: “The people of Te Puku 
have long since eaten all their wild tur- 
nips, though the people of Onewa have not 
yet finished last year’s crops.” In one 
part of New Zealand, Tireki, there are no 
stones to put in the ovens to cook the 
food; and they say of a barren place: 
“Why, this is Tireki, where there is 
nothing, and travellers have to bring 
stones to cook their food.” Orntai is 
another barren place, and therefore they 
say of all lean things: “Oh, that’s from 
Orntai.” If a man is seen eating dirty 
food or leavings, the proverb is: “ Hey! 
hand them here for the dusthole.” If a 
labourer is unable to lift a heavy weight, 
the employer has an old proverb ready for 
him: “Ah! he’s about as strong as a 
rat.” Of a coward or runaway in battle 
it is said: “ The pulp of the tawa berry is 
easily crushed;” but when a warrior is 
stubborn with club and spear, his fellows 
call out, “Well done, O tough stone of the 
tawa berry.” When a man talks fast 
and tells lies, the Maori proverb is slung 
at him, ‘“‘ He who talks till he splutters is 
sure to tell lies.” Ifa chief is too fond of 
war the proverb to use is: “ The warrior 
often gets but the wanderer’s scanty meal; 
the husbandman eats the full portion of 
the industrious man.” 

When a Maori will neither do his fair 
part in the common work, or fight hard 
against the common enemy, his friends 





say at meal-time, so that he may hear, 
“Tt’s a waste of victuals to give them to 
pot-bellied Wata iur;” or some one says 
to him, face to face, ‘‘Why, to judge from 
your gullet, you can swallow as much 
as the God Uenaku,” the strong god of 
war; or, “ Why, surely, the God Ron- 
gomai” (the god of vegetable food) “must 
be in your gullet!” 

The Polynesian mythology is as wild 
and chaotic as might be expected among 
such an isolated people, with whom flax- 
growing and war were the only employ- 
ments for century after century. Rats 
and fern-roots could not feed very creative 
or thoughtful brains, though they wired the 
arm for club fighting and spear throwing. 
Perhaps of all the wild and curious legends 
we could select, the most interesting and 
original is their tradition relating to the 
origin of the human race. Man,° they 
say, sprang from one pair of ancestors, 
Rangi and Papa; and heaven and earth 
were the source from which all things 
originated. Darkness, in the early days, 
weighed upon earth and heaven, till they 
both clave together; and the children who 
were born wondered what light meant 
and how it differed from darkness; so the 
old religious books say: ‘‘ There was dark- 
ness in the first division of time unto the 
tenth, to the hundredth, to the thousandth.” 
At last the children of heaven and earth, 
wearied with the continual darkness, 
began to rebel against Rangi and Papa, 
and consulted together, saying, ‘‘ Shall we 
slay them or rend them apart?” Then 
spoke Fuinamenga, the fiercest of those 
children, and cried, “It is well, let us 
slay them!” But then rose up Tane- 
Mahuta, the father of forests, and all that 
inhabit them, and said, “‘ Nay, not so; it 
is better to rend them apart, and then the 
heavens will rise far above us, and the earth 
will lie under us. Let the sky, brothers, 
become as a stranger to us, and the earth 
remain our nursing mother.” 

The brothers all consented to this de- 
cision except Tawhiri-ma-tia, the father 
of winds and storms, who, fearing that 
his dominion would now be overthrown, 
grieved greatly that his parents should be 
torn apart. Five of the brothers were for 
separation, but this one refused his con- 
sent. Hence the saying in the ancient 
prayer, “ Darkness, darkness ; light, light ; 
the seeking, the searching; in chaos, in 
chaos ;” and this refrain signified the long 
striving for some way that human beings 
might inerease and live, and the debate 
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whether the children of heaven and earth 
should slay or not slay their parents. 

Separation at last being resolved on, 
Rongo-ma-tane, the god of the cultivated 
food of man, rose up to rend apart the 
heavens and the earth; but he could not 
rend them. Then came Tangaroe, the 
god of fishes and reptiles, and he struggled 
to rend them, but he could not. Then 
came Haumia-tikitiki, the god of the wild 
food of man, and he struggled also, but 
ineffectually. Tu-Matuenga, the father of 
human beings, also failed. Then, last of 
all, slowly uprose in his strength and ma- 
jesty, Tane-Mahuta, god of forests, birds, 
and insects, and he struggled with his 
parents, and strove to rend them apart 
with his giant hands; now he paused, and 
then, with his head planted on the earth, 
he rested his feet on his father, the skies, 
and strained his mighty back with a 
gigantic and stubborn effort. Then, then 
indeed, though slowly, Rangi and Papa 
were torn apart, and cried and shrieked, 
“Wherefore slay you thus your parents ? 
Why commit so dreadful a crime as this, 
and rend us apart.” But Tane-Mahuta 
cared not, and slowly, far beneath him, he 
crushed down the earth; and far, far above 
him, with outstretched hands, he thrust 
back the skies. 

No sooner had the light been poured on 
the earth than a multitude of human 
beings were discovered, the children of 
Rangi and Papa, who had concealed them- 
selves with their bodies. 

But all was not yet peace and light, for it 
had entered into the mind of the fierce 
Tawhiri-ma-tia, the father of the winds 
and storms, to wage war with his brothers, 
who had rent apart their common parents, 
and he followed his father to the aérial 
realms, and hid in the sheltered hollows of 
the clouds; and he sent forth his children, 
the winds, to all corners of the world, 
and with them whirlwinds, and hurricanes, 
and cloud, and thunder. Then he swept 
down on the forests of his brother Tane- 
Mahuta, and tore and ravaged them, and 
reduced them to desolation. Next he 
bore down swooping on the seas, and 
drove before him Tangaroe, his wife, 
and his two children, Ikatere, the father 
of fish, and Tuite-weihweni, the father 
of reptiles. When Tangaroe fled, Ika- 
tere and Tuite-weihweni disputed. The 
one said, “‘ Let us fly inland; ” the other, 
“Let us fly to sea.”” No one would obey 
any orders in their terror, so the-god-of- 
fishes party took to the sea, and the reptile 





party to land. The fishes warned the 
reptiles that when caught they would be 
cooked, and their seales singed off with 
wisps of dry fern; and the reptiles warned 
the fish that if caught in the sea they 
would be used as relish for the landsmen’s 
basket of cooked vegetables; but the fish 
fled to the sea nevertheless, and the reptiles 
to the forests and the scrubs. 

Tangaroe, enraged at the desertion of 
his children, has ever since made war on 
his brother Tane and his forests. Tane 
supplies the children of his brother with 
canoes, spears, wooden fish-hooks, nets 
woven from fibrous plants, to destroy the 
children of Tangaroe; while Tangaroe, 
with equal alacrity, overwhelms canoes 
by his surges, and swallows up land, trees, 
and houses. 

Tawhiri-ma-tia then wished to attack 
his other brothers, the gods of cultivated 
and wild food; but Papa, to save these, 
caught them up, and hid them so that 
the angry god sought for them in vain. 
Having thus vanquished all his other 
brothers, the god rushed on Tu-Matuenga, 
but he could not prevail for a moment. 
He stood unshaken and erect on the bosom 
of mother earth, till the god of storms 
grew tranquil, and his passion began to 
assuage. 

Then Tu-Matuenga, the fierce god, began 
to rage, and turned to punish his brothers, 
who had left him to contend alone with 
the raging Tawhiri-ma-tia. He would 
first revenge himself on Tane-Mahuta, so 
he began by twisting leaves of the whanake 
tree into nooses, and hung them in the 
forest so that the children of Tane fled 
before him wherever he came. He then 
cut leaves from the flax-plant and made 
nets, with which he hauled ashore all the 
children of Tangaroe. He then sought 
for his brothers Rongo-ma-Tane and 
Haumia-tikitiki. He soon discovered 
each of their peculiar leaves, he then 
made a wooden hoe, plaited a basket, and 
dug up all the plants with edible roots, 
and threw them to wither in the sun. 
One brother alone, Tawhiri-ma-tia, he 
could not vanquish or destroy; so he was 
left an enemy to man to attack and devour 
him by storms and hurricanes. 

The great fury of this god led to the 
submerging of a great part of mother 
earth, but from this time clear light came 
upon the earth, and all the beings who 
were hidden between Rangi and Papa 
multiplied upon the earth. The first 
children of Rangi and Papa were not 
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like human beings, and for several genera- 
tions there was no death in the world. 

Up to this time heaven has been ever 
since separated from earth. Yet their 
mutual love still continues; and when 
earth’s sighs rise to him from the wooded 
mountains and valleys, men call them 
mists; and heaven, as he mourns through 
the long night, drops frequent tears upon 
her bosom, and men, seeing them, call 
them dewdrops. 

Such is the New Zealand Book of 
Genesis. A barbarous allegory it is, with 
little or no coherence, still it contains dim 
shadows of truth. They have retained 
some memory of the first pair of human 
beings, and it is probable that some tra- 
dition of the Deluge may be concealed in 
the story of the anger of the storm giant. 

But much more curious and amusing 
than this are the half-mythological legends 
of the man who caught the sun with a 
noose, and who fished up the house of one 
of the sea gods. Of the wonderful deeds 
of Mani and Tawhaki we may have more 
to say in a future number. 


THE TWO FACES. 


Beauty and I struck hands and swore 
We would be comrades evermore ; 
For what, save her sweet smile, had worth 
On all the else thrice-weary earth ? 
We passed together gladsome days 
As fleet a8 fair, by sunny ways 
Soft shielded from the wind of sighs. 
Through her serene unshadowed eyes 
I saw alone, nor cared to see 
Aught that she made not bright for me. 
Flower, fair face, or fancy wild, 
All dreams of delicate delight 
That come by day or love-lit night 
To brooding passion’s child, 
Were my soul’s chosen food. The tears 
Of stately woes, the pictured fears 
Of fate-confronted loveliness, 
Strength’s Titan throes, the tender stress 
Of Love, thorn-pierced amidst his roses, 
Grief-burdened songs with silver closes ; 
All, touched by Beauty, yielded sweets 
Like sad-hued flowers when o’er them fleets 
The fragrance-loosening breath of night. 
So fared we twain, till, lo! 
There fell an hour when Beauty’s light, 
Centred in eyes of matchless might, 
Looked forth on me from lids of snow; 
When she, who charm o’er all had thrown, 
Dwelt in those fathomless orbs alone, 
And drew my spirit like a flame 
To rapture, madness, sin, and shame! 
Then Beauty fled. The rose no more 
Told me her haunt. By sea and shore 
I searched in vain her smile to meet, 
In vain gave ear to catch the sweet 
Low music of her falling feet, 
Whose charm had been my chosen dower. 
Ah me! I loathed that one rare flower 
Whose scent most made my pulses stir, 
For that it bare no voice from her, 
But ever with its heavy breath 
Spake of false love, cold shame, and death. 





Through a grey world, alone with grief, 

Aimless I fared as some sere leaf 

By autumn’s slow and sullen wind 

Swept helplessly ; when, lo! a face, 

Wherein my vision found no trace 

Of my lost lady’s mystic grace, 

Shaped itself slowly to my mind 

Like dawn from forth the shadows. Stern 

It looked—yet did my spirit yearn 

To search that secret which did seem 

To lurk within, like some lost dream 

Behind night’s shrouding mist which morn 

Would pierce, but may not. Less forlorn 

That presence made me, till it drew, 

Like rose-scent from the sullen rue, 

Love from my lips. Then sudden light 

Brake from those calm and conquering eyes, 

A gleam of sweet and subtle might 
Whereat my soul did rise 

Renewed, joy-rapt; for I might see 

Beauty, re-born, look forth and smile on me. 





HOPS AND BEER. 





Ir is sad that it should be so, but a 
profound study of the beverages of the 
ancients, of the people who flourished, so 
far as it was possible to flourish, in the 
dark ages, the middle ages, and other glow- 
ing but uncomfortable epochs of the good 
old times, convinces the careful student 
that his revered and remote ancestors had 
nothing fit to drink. The red wine which 
the “knights drank through the helmet 
barred ”—a feat the writer would like to 
see done, by-the-way—was poor stuff, acid 
as vinegar, and rough asa file. The sweety, 
sulphurous, pitchy-tasting wines of the 
classic world would find no purchasers to- 
day. Hock was badly and clumsily made 
till within the last two hundred years; 
champagne was only invented in the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth; and beer, down 
to a late date, was made almost entirely 
without hops. Beer, of a sort, appears 
to have been a favourite beverage in very 
remote times. The Egyptians, in the in- 
tervals of pyramid-building and mummy- 
preserving, solaced themselves with mighty 
draughts of beer. The ancient Armenians 
used a fermented drink made from barley ; 
the Galatians had their “zythus,” a similar 
preparation; Spain and Britain drank beer 
made from wheat. All these were very 
“mean drinks,” like the barley and millet 
beers still drunk among the uncivilised 
nations to whom Bass and Guinness are 
unknown. It was reserved for the Teu- 
tonic mind to make that great step in 
advance, which separates modern from 
ancient and barbarous beer. The Germans 
—the “ invicti Germani”—had discovered 
the art of converting barley into malt, 
rejoiced in genuine beer, and, as a natural 
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consequence, made short work of Varug 
and his legions. 

The process of malting is simple 
enough, but the chemical change pro- 
duced by it is very great. It consists 
in exciting the grains of barley to germi- 
nate, stopping the germination at a certain 
stage, and then drying them in a kiln. 
When a grain of barley is induced to 
sprout, three very important changes take 
place in its composition. Two new sub- 
stances, ‘‘ diastase” and acetic acid, are 
developed, and the insoluble starch is con- 
verted into “dextrine,” a soluble gum. The 
diastase and acetic acid act upon this dex- 
trine, and cause it to become sweet—in 
other words, alter it into grape sugar—and 
thus prepare it for the fermenting process 
by which it is again changed into alcohol. 
To malt the barley, it is first steeped in 
water for about a couple of days, more 
or less, according to the size and freshness 
of the grain; it is then spread out on what 
is called a “couching frame” for twenty- 
four hours, and is afterwards heaped up on 
the floor and constantly turned. In about 
four days a marked change has taken 
place in the barley, every grain having 
sprouted. The radicles or rootlets have, 
at first, the appearance of a white promi- 
nence, which soon increases in length, and 
divides itself into two or more fibrils. The 
grain is now frequently turned, and if kept 
at a high temperature will reach the proper 
stage of development in about fourteen 
days. About a day after the rootlets ap- 
pear, the rudiment of the stem becomes 
perceptible. This is called the “acrospire,” 
and proceeds from the same end of the 
seed as the radicles; but instead of 
piercing the husk, and growing outwards 
like them, turns round, and proceeds 
within the husk to the other end 
of the grain. As it approaches 
that end its further growth must be 
arrested, or it would push through the 
husk and appear externally as a green 
leaf, when the interior of the grain would 
become milky, and useless to the brewer. 
In well-made malt the “acrospire” has 
only advanced four-fifths up the side of the 
grain under the skin, and the radicles 
have not been allowed to get more than one- 
and-a-half times as long as the grain itself. 
By examining the barley in its different 
stages of germination, it has been ascer- 
tained that the conversion of the starch 
into dextrine and grape sugar exactly 
keeps pace with the growth of the acros- 
pire, and advances through the grain 





along with it; so that all the portions of 
the grain which the acrospire has not 
reached are still in their starchy state, 
while all those parts opposite the acrospire 
have their starch converted into dextrine 
and grape sugar. This process having been 
carried as far as is consistent with safety, 
the final act of the maltster is to arrest 
further germination, and dry the grain for 
storing. This drying is performed in a 
kiln, and requires considerable nicety. 
The malt is at first exposed to a tempera- 
ture of one hundred degrees; but when 
the moisture is nearly expelled, the heat 
is raised to one hundred and sixty-five 
degrees, and is kept at that level until the 
grain has acquired the proper shade of 
colour, for there are several malts known 
in commerce—pale malt, amber malt, brown 
malt, blown malt, and black or porter 
malt. - Drying completed, the radicles, 
called “cornings” or “cummings,” are 
broken off, and sifted from the malt. 
Black or porter malt—the legal colouring- 
matter used in porter brewing—is simply 
malt roasted in a cylinder of perforated 
iron over a fire, like coffee, till the required 
colour be given. 

By some rude process, analogous to that 
described, the ancient Teuton produced 
the material for his beer; but whether he 
used hops in it cannot be ascertained. To 
the Romans the hop-bine was well known, 
but simply as a garden vegetable. The 
noble Roman ate the young, tender shoots 
of the hop as we eat asparagus, and his 
example is followed to this day by the 
country folk of England and of all the beer 
countries of Europe—including the writer, 
who can confidently recommend a dish of 
“hop-tops,” as they are called in his neigh- 
bourhood, to those readers of ALL THE 
Year Round who are sighing for a new 
vegetable to experiment upon. Only the 
very young shoots should be eaten, and 
they should, after being boiled, be served, 
either with melted butter, a little gravy, or 
the plain salad dressing composed of oil, 
vinegar, pepper, and salt. A great recom- 
mendation of this agreeable vegetable is 
that it is not only wholesome and pleasant 
to eat, but highly ornamental into the 
bargain. No natural object can be more 
beautiful than a hop-bine, especially when 
running over a hedge as it listeth. An 
American writer describes a curious meal 
enjoyed by him in Bavaria. “The only 
drink was beer, while a good part of the 
food was the materials of which beer is 





made—barley boiled, and served as a vege- 
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table, and the young sprouts of the hop, 
which seemed to be regarded as one of 
the delicacies of the spring season.” 

There is an old rhyme embodying the 
tradition that “hops and turkeys, carp 
and beer, came into England all in one 
year;” but this tradition is—like other 
traditions. Hop gardens existed in France 
and Germany in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, and there is little doubt that 
the plant which grows wild all over Europe 
was cultivated in England long before the 
turkey—an American bird, by-the-way— 
came hither. It is, however, evident that 
the hop was rather prized for its medicinal 
properties, than as an ordinary ingredient 
in beer. Inan English manuscript, written 
in the middle of the eleventh century, it 
is said of the hop that its good qualities 
are such that men put it in their usual 
drinks; and St. Hildegard, a century later, 
states that the hop is added to beverages, 
partly for its wholesome bitterness, and 
partly because it makes them keep. Hops 
for brewing were among the produce 
which the tenants of the abbey of St. 
Germain, in Paris, had to furnish to the 
monastery in the beginning of the ninth 
century; yet in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, beer, without such addition, 
was still brewed in Paris. It would seem 
that brewers of the middle ages, like some 
of their descendants, were staunch con- 
servatives, detesting innovations. The 
good qualities of hops were known, but 
their use was furiously denounced. In 
1425-26 an information was laid against 
a person for putting into beer “an un- 
wholesome weed called an hopp;” and in 
the same reign of Henry the Sixth, Parlia- 
ment was petitioned against “ that wicked 
weed called hops.” In the regulations 
for the household of Henry the Highth 
(1530-31), there is an injunction that the 
brewer is “not to put any hops or brimstone 
into the ale;” while in the very same year 
hundreds of pounds of Flemish hops were 
purchased for the use of the family of 
L’Estrange of Hunstanton. For many 
years after this hops were by no means 
regarded as an essential in brewing. 
Gerarde, who died in 1607, speaks of them 
as used “‘to season” beer or ale, and ex- 
plains that notwithstanding their manifold 
virtues, they “rather make it a physical 
drinke to keepe the body in health, than an 
ordinary drinke for the quenching of our 
thirst.” In fact vested interests were 
long opposed to the general use of the 
hop; and there is no doubt that the 





dealers in ground ivy—otherwise ale-hoof 
—in alecost, sweet gale, and sage, fought 
hard against the “‘ weed ” which ultimately 
drove their wares out of the market. At 
the present moment the hop-crop is one of 
the most valuable and precarious of agri- 
cultural ventures. A little too much wet 
weather or the ravages of the hop-fly may 
cause almost ruinous loss. England has 
now about sixty-three thousand acres of 
hop-garden, about two-thirds of which 
are in the county of Kent, the remainder 
being scattered over Herefordshire, Hamp- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Surrey. In 
Continental Europe, hops are most largely 
produced in Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Bel- 
gium, and France, but in each ona smaller 
scale than in England. Notwithstanding 
the extensive production of this country, 
a large importation of hops takes place 
annually from the Continent and- the 
United States—the balance between the 
exports and imports being over a hundred 
thousand hundred-weight. Hop-culture 
demands infinite pains and lavish expendi- 
ture. There isa world of setting, and tying, 
and poling to be gone through, before the 
ticklish crop can be brought to that stage 
at which a hop-ground excels in beauty all 
the vineyards in the world. When the 
hops are ripe for gathering, the rich county 
of Kent is all at once overrun by an army 
of strange beings, of uncouth speech and 
attire. These are the “hop-pickers,” who 
appear to spring out of the earth as the 
crop puts on a rich golden hue. _ For a 
space there is great activity throughout 
the sunny county—for, once ripe, the hops 
must be gathered, picked, dried in the 
kiln, and pressed into bags or “ pockets,” 
as they are called, with all reasonable dis- 
patch. When the crop is safely garnered, 
the gardens are dismal places indeed, with 
their pyramids of bare poles showing no 
vestige of their graceful burden. To sell 
his hops to the best advantage, the culti- 
vator as a rule consigns them to a hop- 
factor, who acts strictly as his agent, and 
sells at a fixed rate of commission to the 
merchants, who, again, sell to the great 
brewers. The hop-factors mostly live 
about St. Thomas’s-street, not far from 
the Borough-market ; and some of these 
houses have existed for several generations. 
Mr. West, of the house of West, Jones, 
Whithead, and Co., for example, is the 
seventh in descent from the founder of 
the house, whose sale-notes are preserved 
as venerable relics of the ancient gentle- 
man, while his picture, like-that of the 
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primeval Tattersall, smiles benignly on the 
private counting-house of the firm. 

Hops are sold by samples, cut in greenish 
golden cubes from the pockets in which the 
fragrant “weed” is tightly pressed. Of 
thesesamples, Messrs. West & Co. have often 
twenty thousand on hand, representing a 
sum which varies curiously, according to 
the season and the weather. A pocket of 
hops weighs about one and three-quarter 
hundred - weight, but is always sold by 
weight, and the quotations are at so 
much per hundred-weight. Sometimes 
this hundred-weight of hops is worth 
sixty shillings, sometimes twelve pounds— 
a margin sufficient to allure the speculative 
mind into bulling or bearing—buying and 
selling—not as a mere business transaction, 
but with a view to future prices, carefully 
calculated, “from information received.” 
The eye filled with “speculation ” is singu- 
larly prompt in perceiving opportunities of 
indulgence. Tallow is not at first sight a 
commodity to excite the imagination of 
an Alnaschar, but some pretty round for- 
tunes have “slipped up” on it nevertheless. 
Opium and indigo, nay copper and iron, 
have brought some great fortunes “ by the 
board,” and the “lee scuppers ” of cotton 
ships are red with the blood of slaugh- 
tered speculators. So is it with hops, 
but, as the slang of the day has it, “more 
so.” In the days of the hop-duty, specu- 
lation was not confined to strict buying 
and selling, and transactions were reduced 
to a noble simplicity. Instead of making 
contracts to deliver or receive at certain 
dates, like the “ puts” and “ calls” of the 
Stock Exchange, or buying and selling out- 
right to the amount of hundreds of thou- 
sands in a single day as is done at present, 
the hop-merchants and speculators simply 
betted—made absolute wagers on the 
amount of the hop-duty that would be 
paid. This duty commenced in 1714, and 
ceased in 1861. It amounted to twopence 
a pound on all the hops grown in England, 
and by affording a certain index of pro- 
duction told in the unimpeachable lan- 
guage of figures how prices should range. 
Speculation was therefore simplified by 
making heavy bets on the gross amount of 
the hop-duty; and as this rose in good 
years to twelve times the amount assessed 
in bad years, there was abundant scope for 
predictive genius. July was acritical month 
for the hop-bettors, for there is an old saw 
to the effect that— 


When St. James is come and gone, 
There may be hops and may be none. 


But it is wonderful to see how surely, 
when this eventful period was passed, the 
betting settled into narrow limits, and how 
closely the experts gauged the amount of 
production. The abolition of the duty 
has removed the test of betting, and this 
curious form of gambling has fallen into 
desuetude—along with faro, trente-et- 
quarante, roulette, and that noble game 
at which the “bucks” and “ dandies ” 
of bygone generations were wont to relax 
the stiffness of their elbows. Hazard 
and the hop-duty have passed into the 
limbo of extinct media for speculation, 
and their place has been filled by foreign 
loans and “bogus” mines, Whether the 
world has gained much by the change is a 
question for political economists; but mere 
observers of manners may pause to note 
that as the doors of gaming-houses closed, 
those of the Stock Exchange opened wider 
and wider. 

But the ultimate destiny of malt and 
hops is to supply the Briton with that 
beer which renders him, as the Italian 
librettist has it, proud. “Che il Bri- 
tanno rende altier” is a good phrase— 
almost as good as the “pride in his port, 
defiance in his eye,” of an older and 
better poet; and this noble independence 
was once manifested very vigorously, as 
Marshal Haynau found to his cost, at that 
famous establishment on Bankside, which 
is almost within hail of the home of the 
hop-factors. Few names are more widely 
known and more fervently worshipped 
than those of Barclay and Perkins, whose 
horses, whose beer, and whose draymen 
are alike celebrated. The site of Barclay 
and Perkins’s brewery is historical. In the 
good old times Bankside, on the south of 
the Thames, was as Alsatia on the north; 
and many a liberal fare was earned by the 
jolly young watermen of the period, by 
“translating” the subjects of ¢he king of 
Alsatia to the domains of the master of 
the Mint.. The thoroughfares between the 
river and the Mint were of evil odour, 
inherited from the times of Cardinal 
Beaufort, who caused to be built on the 
site of the “stews,” or artificial fish-ponds 
in the park attached to the episcopal 
palace, the houses which gave the word 
another signification. Near at hand was 
the Bear Garden, and on the very spot now 
occupied by the “ Anchor Brewery” was the 
Globe Theatre, built by Henslowe and his 
son-in-law Alleyne, and closely associated 
with William Shakespeare himself—by far 
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man whose memory is associated with the 
locality. Of the early days of the “Anchor 
Brewery ” no record exists. Probably the 
landlord of the Anchor Tavern, com- 
mencing by brewing beer to sell retail, 
gradually extended his operations to whole- 
sale magnitude. Be this as it may, there 
is no doubt that as early as the reign of 
Queen Anne, the product of the brewery at 
Bankside had become famous beyond its 
immediate neighbourhood. At that period 
the business was in the hands of a Mr. 
Halsey, whose beer became so famous for 
its excellence that large quantities were 
exported for the use of the English army 
—then fighting and “swearing terribly” 
in Flanders, under “ Handsome Jack 
Churchill,” otherwise Duke of Marl- 
borough. Mr. Halsey having made an 
immense fortune, retired from business, 
bought an estate, and founded a family, 
like a sensible English gentleman as he 
was. The purchaser of the brewery was 
a Mr. Thrale, under whose management 
its fame was greatly extended. Mr. Thrale, 
whose country seat and estate were at 
Streatham, was made high sheriff of 
Surrey in 1752, and about the same time 
was elected Member of Parliament for the 
borough of Southwark, which he con- 
tinued to represent in the House of Com- 
mons until his death. At that time 
Thrale’s brewery stood eighth on the list, 
and produced annually nearly thirty-three 
thousand barrels of beer. The son of 
Mr. Thrale—a wild, speculative, and eccen- 
tric, but apparently generous and amiable, 
man—was the friend of Dr. Johnson; and 
up to the time of the fire in 1832, visitors 
used to be shown a room, near the entrance 
gateway of the brewery in Park-street, 
which the great doctor occupied as his 
study. Thrale the younger took great 
pride in the size of his vats, of which he 
possessed four of the capacity of sixteen 
hundred barrels each; and was reduced to 
a wretched state of mind by hearing that 
Mr. Whitbread had built a larger vat than 
any of his. Pouring out his woes to Dr. 
Johnson, he actually applied to himself, in 
sober seriousness, the saying attributed to 
Themistocles by Plutarch, ‘The trophies 
of Miltiades hinder my sleeping ;” and re- 
solved on building another vat, in which 
Whitbread’s should be able to swim 
about; and was only dissuaded from his 
resolution by the remonstrances of Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Perkins, his manager 
and brewer. During the Thrale period, 
and for some time after, there was a mania 





among brewers for building large vats. 
Now the rage for these enormous vessels 
has died out, and the introduction of im- 
proved methods of brewing has done 
away with much of the necessity for 
vatting, but a hundred years ago every 
London brewer bragged of his vats. 
The Great Napoleon of vats was erected 
at Meux’s brewery in 1793. It was 
sixty feet in diameter, one hundred and 
twenty - six feet in circumference, and 
twenty - three feet in height. It cost 
five thousand pounds building, and 
would hold from ten to twelve thousand 
barrels of beer. When it was finished a 
dinner was given to two hundred people 
at the bottom, and two hundred more 
joined in drinking “success to the vat.” 
Ushered into life under happy auspices, 
this great vat was destined to a dreadful 
end. In 1814 it burst. Eight persons 
were drowned outright, and several more 
had a narrow escape for their lives. 

Early in 1781 Mr. Thrale died, and left 
the brewery mainly to his widow—after- 
wards Mrs. Piozzi—with smaller shares to 
the four Misses Thrale, their daughters. 
His executors determined to sell the 
brewery if an eligible purchaser could be 
found. Strangely enough, the executor who 
protested longest against parting with the 
business was Dr. Johnson—who, without 
any experience of business, yet saw more 
clearly than his colleagues the capabilities 
and probable extension of the brewery. 
The doctor was laughed at by the short- 
sighted, so-called ‘‘ men of business,” who 
recommended the sale, and Lord Lucan’s 
story of his demeanour while the sale was 
going forward was considered at the time 
an exquisite joke. His lordship described 
him as bustling about with an inkhorn at 
his button-hole like an exciseman, and on 
being asked what he really considered to 
be the value of the property which was to 
be disposed of, answered : 

“We are not here to sell a parcel of 
boilers and vats, but the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice |” 

If Johnson really used the words at- 
tributed to him, he never displayed his 
sound common sense more clearly than on 
this occasion. He knew that the brewery 
returned a clear profit of at least fifteen 
thousand a year; that at one time, Thrale 
being, in consequence of outside specu- 
lations, in debt a hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds, actually paid it off, 
without retrenching his personal expen- 
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diture, in nine years; and he also foresaw 
what the “ practical men” did not foresee, 
the possibility of unlimited extension of 
the business. How far Samuel Johnson 
was right, and the lawyers and “men of 
the world” wrong, is easily proved by a 
few figures. As already stated, the annual 
“output” of the brewery, when young 
Thrale came into his property, was thirty- 
three thousand barrels, and the brewery 
was eighth on the list. In 1793, twelve 
years after the sale, it was third on the 
list, with an output of one hundred and 
five thousand barrels; in 1827, the last 
year of the beer-tax, it was first on the 
list, with three hundred and forty-one 
thousand barrels. At the present moment 
it produces considerably over half-a-miilion 
barrels per annum. 

The desired purchaser was found in the 
person of David Barclay, junior, then the 
head of the celebrated banking firm of 
Barclay and Co., now known as Barclay, 
Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and Co. But the 
circumstances of the sale may best be 
described in the words of the vendor her- 
self, Mrs. Thrale. 

In June, 1781, she writes: ‘‘ Dear Dr. 
Johnson was something unwilling—but 
not much at last—to give up a trade by 
which in some years fifteen thousand or 
sixteen thousand pounds had undoubtedly 
been got, but by which in some years its 
possessor had suffered agonies of terror 
and tottered twice upon the verge of 
bankruptcy. .. . . So adieu to brewhouse 
and borough wintering; adieu to trade 
and tradesmen’s frigid approbation. May 
virtue and wisdom sanctify our contract, 
and make buyer and seller happy in the 
bargain !” 

On Thursday, June 16th, 1781, the 
eventful day on which the transfer was 
finally effected, Dr. Johnson writes to 
Langton, “ You will perhaps be glad to 
hear that Mrs. Thrale has disencumbered 
herself of her brewhouse, and that it 
seemed to the purchaser so far from an 
evil that he was content to give for it 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
pounds. Is the nation ruined?” 

Miss Burney was staying at Streatham 
on the day of the sale, and contrives to 
give dramatic colour to the scene of which 
she was @ witness. She writes : 

“ Streatham, Thursday.—This was the 
great and most important day for all this 
house, upon which the sale of the brewery 
was to be decided. 

“Mrs. Thrale went early to town to 








meet the executors, and Mr. Barclay, the 
Quaker, who was the bidder. She was in 
great agitation of mind, and told me, if all 
went well, she would on her return wave 
a white pocket-handkerchief out of the 
coach- window. 

“Four o’clock came, and dinner was 
ready, and no Mrs. Thrale. Five o’clock 
followed, and no Mrs. Thrale. 

“ Queeny (Miss Thrale) and I went out 
upon the lawn, where we sauntered in 
eager expectation till near six; and then 
the coach appeared in sight, and a white 
pocket-handkerchief was waved from it. 

“T ran to the door of it to meet her, 
and she jumped out of it and gave mea 
thousand embraces, while I gave my con- 
gratulations. We went instantly to her 
dressing-room, where she told me, in brief, 
that the matter had been transacted, and 
then we went down to dinner. Dr. John- 
son and Mr. Crutchley had accompanied 
her home.” 

Long afterwards, Mrs. Piozzi published 
the following account of the transaction, 
and of the causes that led to the sale: 

“On Mr. Thrale’s death I kept the 
counting-house from nine o’clock every 
morning until five o’clock every evening 
till June, when God Almighty sent in a 
knot of rich Quakers who bought the 
whole, and saved me and my coadjutors 
from brewing ourselves into another bank- 
ruptcy, which hardly could, I think, have 
been avoided, being as we were five in 
number, Cator, Crutchley, Johnson, myself, 
and Mr. Smith, all with equal power, and 
all incapable of using it without help from 
Mr. Perkins, who wished to force himself 
into partnership, though hating the whole 
lot of us, save only me. 

“Upon my promise, however, that if he 
would find us a purchaser I would present 
his wife with my dwelling-house at the 
Borough and all its furniture, he soon 
brought forward these Quaker Barclays— 
from Pennsylvania I believe they come, her 
own relations I have heard—and they 
obtained the brewhouse, a prodigious 
bargain; but Miss Thrale was of my mind to 
part with it. . .. .and Iam sure I never 
did repent it, as certainly it was best for 
us five females at the time, although the 
place has been doubled in value, and 
although men have almost always spirit 
to spend, while women have greater reso- 
lution to spare. 

“ Will it surprise you now to hear that 
among all my fellow-executors, none but 
Johnson opposed selling the concern ? 
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“Cator, a rich timber merchant, was 
afraid of implicating his own credit as 
a commercial man. Crutchley hated 
Perkins, and lived on the verge of a 
quarrel with him every day while they 
acted together. Smith cursed the whole 
business, and wondered what his relation 
Mr. Thrale could mean by leaving him, he 
said, two hundred pounds with such a 
burden on his back to bear for it. 

“All were well pleased to find themselves 
secured, and the brewhouse decently, 
though not very advantageously disposed 
of, except dear Dr. Johnson, who found 
some odd pleasure in signing drafts for 
hundreds and for thousands, to him a new 
and, as it appeared, delightful occupation. 
When all was nearly over, however, I 
cured his honest heart of its incipient 
passion for trade, by letting him into 
some, and only some, of its mysteries. 

“The plant, as it is called, was sold, 
and I gave God thanks upon Whit Sunday, 
1781, for sparing me of further perplexity, 
though at the cost of a good house,” &c. 

The end of Mrs. Thrale is well known. 
She went to Bath, married a music-master, 
took to writing, and died at Clifton, at the 
good old age of eighty-two, in the year 
1821—having, like Mrs. Garrick, survived 
nearly all her contemporaries. The pur- 
chaser of the brewery, David Barclay, 
placed in the firm his nephew, Robert 
Barclay, who had been some years in 
America, and with him Mr. Thrale’s old 
manager Perkins—hence the famous firm 
which subsists even unto this day. 

On passing the portals of Barclay and 
Perkins, one enters a complete beer-world. 
There are granaries, store-houses, malt- 
houses, malt-kilns, hop store-houses, steam- 
engines, and furnaces; wells and pipes 
to supply the “liquor.” He who utters 
the word “water” in Barclay-and-Per- 
kins-land is fined, not heavily, but in- 
exorably. From the lofty walls project 
mighty cranes ever at work hoisting in 
hops and barley; the latter being scarcely 
allowed to rest before it is steeped, couched, 
floored, and dried; for the great firm at 
Bankside are their own maltsters. In the 
great malt-bins lie stored some fifteen 
thousand quarters of material for beer 
making. Before being put into the 
mash-tuns, the malt is roughly ground, 
and in these huge vessels is washed free 
from its saccharine matter, which drains 
gradually off, and is known as “ wort,” the 
washed-out malt becoming “ grains.” The 
wort passes into the “ underbacks,” and 





thence into the coppers, where it is boiled 
with the hops, and then passes into the 
coolers, where it reposes in great lakes and 
ponds. After being thoroughly cooled in 
the refrigerators, the “wort” flows into 
the fermenting-tuns, and there is converted 
into beer. It is then conducted into the 
“ squares "—huge tanks wherein the yeast 
is cleared from it; and then comes the 
settling, a short period of vatting, and the 
beer is run into barrels filled from a hose 
pipe. Messrs. Barclay and Perkins have 
no vats of the size of that famous one which 
burst at Meux’s, but they have two of very 
respectable dimensions. These are porter- 
vats, as big as the Heidelberg tun, hold 
three thousand four hundred and fifty 
barrels each, and are to the ordinary little 
fellows holding a thousand barrels or so, 
as the great grandfather bass fiddle is to 
the sleek violoncello. Rolled quickly away, 
and labelled “ full to the bung,” the barrels 
find their way to the various outlets of the 
brewery, which covers some twelve acres of 
ground ; and are then piled into the vans 
and drays, drawn by those magnificent 
horses with the sight of whom every Lon- 
doner is familiar. Nearly two hundred of 
these splendid animals are kept on the es- 
tablishment. They are shod at the home- 
farriery, and have a house surgeon all to 
themselves, to watch their little ailments. 
Another interesting sight is the cooper- 
age, where the barrels are made, repaired, 
cleansed, and examined, This establishment 
at Bankside is a “ big thing,” big enough 
to please even the elastic American mind, 
and rather more than twice as big as 
that great Vienna brewery of Herr Anton 
Dreher, concerning which the good-tem- 
pered natives of the Kaiserstadt are apt to 
give themselves airs. 





THE MAN-EATER. 





“Sorry for you, Mr. Edwards, but there’s 
no help for it,” said the staff-officer in 
charge. “Here is the lieutenant-governor’s 
despatch—read it, if you like—conveying 
peremptory orders from Calcutta, in com- 
pliance with the desire of the India Office, 
to stop the works. It is a hard case, I 
admit, but I have no option. I am to pay 
up your salary to the date of legal notice, 
and that is all.” 

I, Raymond Edwards, was then a 
surveyor employed in laying out the 
Raneepore branch of the Carnatic and 
Malabar Railway, and the sudden decision 
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of my superiors came upon me with all 
the startling suddenness of a death-blow. 
Poor, and encumbered with a sick wife 
and a child, I could not hope to reach 
the nearest presidency town, Bombay, on 
the meagre travelling allowance to which 
I was entitled. We therefore lingered on, 
in our hired bungalow, built on one of 
the lower spurs of the Western Ghauts, 
awaiting the result of an urgent appeal 
for temporary aid, which I had addressed 
to a friend, then in high military command 
in Central India. 

Time passed on; the works were sus- 
pended, the arrears paid up, the labourers 
dismissed, and yet perforce we remained 
residents of the unhealthy station of Chota 
Mahal, the primeval forests stretching on 
one side to our very doors, while on the 
other soared aloft the peaks of the moun- 
tain range, rising, a giant wall, between 
us and more civilised regions. 

How often did I upbraid myself for 
the folly which had induced me, on the 
strength of a mere temporary engagement, 
to bring my delicate wife and the boy into 
a district so unfavourable, now that the 
cold season was at an end, to health. 
But hopes had been held out to me of 
a far better post at Oodeynuggur, and 
Ernestine had made light of the risks and 
hardships of the Mofussil, and—and I had 
been a fool. 

Now I was poor, and unemployed, and 
the small hoard of rupees was lessening 
fast, for Ernestine required comforts that 
it was hard to provide in that out-of-the- 
way corner of Western India. Little 
Arthur was well as yet, but the sickly 
heats of a tropical summer were coming 
on, and—“ News, but not good, Edwards,” 
said the kindly doctor, as he came in 
to pay his daily visit to my ailing wife. 
“This post brought me a letter from my 
brother at Jhansi. General Morris—your 
friend, you know—has started, on sick 
leave, for England. I am afraid your 
letter will have to follow him to Chelten- 
ham.” 

This was bad news indeed. Months 
must elapse before I could receive a reply. 
The good-natured doctor, and the other 
minor officials, were needy men, and 
unable to lend me the wherewithal to—— 

“Sahib, another death!” reported a 
passing policeman, lifting his hand, in 
salute, to his turban, as he passed my 
door. “This time, it was a decent man, a 
shroff from the bazaar, that the man-eater 
pounced on. That makes nine-and-twenty 





deaths that the cunning brute—accursed 
be his sire and grandmother !—has to 
answer for. And the reward is to be 
raised, our lord the magistrate says, to 
fifteen hundred rupees; not that arryone is 
likely to venture in upon that four-footed 
fiend. On Monday last he killed the sixth 
ferryman at Nagal Jat.” 

The animal of which the policeman 
spoke was a famous man-eating tiger that 
had for months been the terror of the 
neighbourhood, and that haunted the out- 
skirts of the village, carrying off, now a 
herdboy, now a girl filling her brass water 
pitcher beside the tank, and especially 
molesting the solitary boatman who plied 
at the Nagal Jat ferry, no fewer than six of 
these poor fellows having perished in the 
course of ten weeks through the malice of 
the man-eater, whose den was believed to 
be among the caverned rocks near the 
river. Pextra rewards, in addition to 
the usual head-money granted, had been 
offered by Government, for the destruction 
of the beast, but he was too wary to be 
trapped or poisoned, while the native 
shikarries did not care to risk their skins 
on such an errand as tracking the enemy 
to his lair. 

But fifteen hundred rupees! That 
hundred and fifty pounds meant much to 
@ man in my case—meant Ernestine’s safe 
removal to the breezy seacoast near Bom- 
bay, where comfort and change and 
medical skill would bring back the hue 
of health to her pale cheek, and escape 
for little Arthur from a climate unfit for 
European children. It was a desperate 
venture, but still the idea of it took hold 
of my mind, and I resolved to stand the 
hazard. 

There were not, in that station, sports- 
men provided with the necessary outfit 
for tiger-hunting, but, had there been, the 
country was too rough for the use of 
elephants and beaters, and craft for craft 
could alone obtain an advantage over the 
skulking man-eater. Telling Ernestine 
that I was obliged to absent myself on 
business, and might not return till late, I 
left her under the care of her ayah, and 
set off for the ferry of Nagal Jat. A wild 
spot it was, amidst huge trees, and tall 
grass and bushes, and jutting rocks that 
overhung the river, where stood the ferry- 
man’s lonely cottage. Six of his prede- 
cessors had fallen victims to the tiger, and 
I found the new occupant of the post in 
somewhat low spirits, but resigned, with 
the strange fatalism of orientals, to die, 
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“if it were so written.” I could talk 
fluently in the vernacular, and easily, by 
the means of a rupee or two and a little 
persuasion, brought the man to agree to 
what I- proposed. 

An hour before sundown there arrived 
a party of native travellers to be ferried 
across, all of them with faces blanched by 
dread of the terrible foe that might take 
toll of their numbers, and all of them 
shouting and singing, and clattering their 
swords and clubs, or beating on gourds 
and drums, to scare away the monster. 
With this noisy company I crossed the 
river, and, when they had departed on 
their route, prepared to return, alone. 

I well remembered that the ferrymen 
who had been killed by the man-eater had 
always been assailed on the way homeward 
from the river bank to the hut where they 
dwelt. On this fact I had based my simple 
strategy. Just before sunset, at the hour 
most propitious for a tiger’s attack, I 
stepped alone into the heavy boat, and, 
leaving its owner on the bank, grasped the 
rude oars and rowed lustily towards the 
other shore. I knew too well the habits 
of man-eating tigers to be, on this occa- 
sion, in European garb. Had I worn my 
customary attire, it is probable that I 
might have passed close by the ambush of 
the striped foe untouched, for a man-eater 
excels the fox in suspicious caution. 

I wore, now, the scanty attire of a native 
of low rank, and had even taken the pre- 
caution to daub my neck and shoulders 
with the red ochreous clay from the river, 
lest my white skin should awaken doubts 
in the mind of the lurking brute. On 
landing, I made fast the boat, and, select- 
ing the narrowest and least trodden of the 
paths that led through the bushes and tall 
jungle grass, advanced with leisurely step 
towards the hut. As I did so, I passed 
my hand within the broad cotton girdle 
that I wore, and beneath which were con- 
cealed my weapons—a large-sized Colt’s 
revolver and a heavy hunting-knife. The 
pistol was cocked and ready for instant 
use. In such a case as this all depended 
on the judicious employment of moments. 

I had not proceeded far before I felt, as 
by a curious sort of instinct, that I was 
not the only occupant of the jungle. I 
could hear nothing. The velvet feet that 
regulated their pace by mine were noise- 
less, nor was there any sound of rustling, 
though the high grass, which rose above 
the level of a man’s head, waved and bent 
to the left. I glanced aside, but could see 





nothing ; yet I divined, as plainly as if my 
vision had been preternaturally sharpened, 
that I had been both seen and scented, and 
that the man-eater was pursuing a parallel 
course to mine, watching me as if it had 
been a cat in stealthy chase of a mouse. 
My heart throbbed wildly, but the memory 
of Ernestine’s pallid face and wistful eyes 
arose to give me courage. It was too late 
now to flinch. I must do or die. 

All this time my mind was quite clear, 
and my train of reasoning lucid enough. 
I had only once before shared in hunting 
a tiger; but I knew their habits by report, 
and was careful to keep moving at an 
even pace, knowing that to run or to halt 
would be alike certain to precipitate the 
attack. At length I saw before me an 
open space where the s had been 
mown, probably to feed the goats of the 
ferryman, whose thatched roof I could see 
between the peepul trees. The time for 
action had come. The grass and boughs 
to ‘the left were trembling under some 
pressure. I made one step forth from the 
screen of tangled vegetation, stood motion- 
less, listening, for an instant, and then fell 
forward on my hands and knees upon the 
turf. 

Quick as I was, I was but just in time. 
There was a low hoarse roar, and over my 
head flew, as if propelled by a catapulf, a 
huge dark shape. The man-eater had 
made his spring and missed his stroke. 
Had I chosen, having won this first point 
in the game, to act a passive part and play 
for safety, 1 could probably have come 
uninjured out of the affray. An un- 
wounded tiger, and especially the cruel 
and cowardly brute that has acquired a 
propensity for human flesh, is almost sure 
to slink off abashed after a failure so signal. 
This, however, was not in my plan; and, 
before the baffled tiger could gather him- 
self up, I was on my feet, and had fired 
three shots at close quarters. 

Bang! bang! bang! rang out the sharp 
reports, as the ounce-bullets sank, with a 
dull thud, into the soft striped hide; but 
words are too weak to express the rapidity 
with which the man-eater turned upon me, 
or the hate and fury that glistened in those 
terrible green eyes. Again the tiger lowered 
his head and arched his back for a spring. 
With all the coolness that I could muster 
I took aim at the glaring eyes, but almost 
as I pulled the trigger I was hurled to the 
earth with a violence that left me breath- 
less and dizzy on the ground, while across 
me lay the tiger, its handsome head resting 
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on a tuft of moss and wild flowers, and the 
blood welling fast from wounds in its neck 
and side. Its weight fairly pinioned down 
my right arm, and, although the revolver, 
with two chambers yet loaded, lay within 
reach, Icould not make a motion towards it. 

The tiger was dying! Of that there was 
not much doubt. Even the quick heaving 
of the striped flank told that my bullets 
had taken fatal effect. But the great cat 
of India, like his congener the lion, is 
tenacious of life, and it might well be that 
the man-eater, before he died, would sate 
his vengeance on the prostrate foe who 
seemed so utterly at his mercy. I was, 
save for a few bruises and a trifling scratch 
on one shoulder, unhurt, but—— 

Heavens! The fierce brute had remem- 
bered me at last, for he had lifted his head, 
and his glowing eyes were fixed, with a 
malignant gaze, on mine. Slowly, and 
with an effort that was evidently painful, 
the creature turned its head towards meé, 
and, with blood mingling with the foam 
on its whiskered lips, crawled forward. 
As the weight that pressed on my right 
arm was partially removed, I struggled, 
and by a great exertion freed my wrist 
and got hold of: the pistol. Through the 
fast deepening twilight I could see the 
fierce eyes approach me, and already I 
seemed to feel the white fangs close on 
my bare throat. Almost mechanically I 
fired. There was a snarling cry, and a 
convulsive movement of the huge limbs, 
and I think I must have fainted, for the 
next thing that I remember is that I was 
being dragged from beneath the dead tiger. 
The victory was won. 

The carcase of the striped monster, tied 
to bamboos, was carried, with dances and 
drum, into Chota Mahal by the overjoyed 
villagers, and the reward for thedestruction 
of this notorious pest enabled me to re- 
move my wife and child to Bombay, where 
the former, I am thankful to say, was re- 
stored to health. Some benefit may accrue, 
after all, from an interview with a man- 
eating tiger. 


GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. | 


BLE. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
AUTHOR OF “‘4 HOUSE OF CARDS,” &c. &c. 
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BOOK IV. AUDRBY’S NARRATIVE. CHAPTER V. 
ENCLOSURE NO. III. 

“Wuen I remember how very trying a 
time of suspense that was to us, whose 
interest in the passengers by the Albatross 
was, after all, only moderate, and almost 





theoretical, I am led to wonder how such 
periods are endured by those who have 
the best-loved objects of their existence at 
stake; and whether even suspense loses 
its agony for them by force of duration. 
The effect on each of us was very de- 
pressing; but my father, as was natural, 
was the most deeply affected. His rest- 
lessness and disquiet were very painful to 
observe, and but for the assiduous kind- 
ness of Lady Olive Despard and Mr. Lester, 
during that long interval, I think his 
health would have given way. He would 
walk restlessly about for hours during the 
time of day which had hitherto been 
invariably devoted to his books; and when 
Griffith and I were with him, though we 
did our best to divert and cheer him, he 
would fall into fits of abstracted thought. 

“Every morning we all looked anxiously 
for news, but after the breakfast and post- 
hours, and our common verification of the 
fact that no news had come, we said no 
more about the ship, when the first fortnight 
of hope deferred had gone by. Sometimes 
I noticed that my father observed Griffith 
in a peculiar way, as if he were studying 
him all over again ; and, occasionally, after 
he had been unusually absent and thought- 
ful, he would begin to talk to us about 
things he had seen and done in his youth, 
as if he were determined to distract his 
mind. And when he talked thus, it seemed 
to me that he did so no longer in the 
former tone of regret, which used to pain 
Griffith when I was still too young to 
understand it, but as if his son might in 
time have some of the social opportunities 
and advantages which he had enjoyed. 

*‘On one occasion this became evident 
to Griffith himself, and we talked of it—he 
and I. 

“*T hope he is not trying to get back 
any of his lost money by taking shares, or 
anything,’ said I. My notions are still 
vague on such matters, but ‘shares’ was 
a word which then, to my mind, simply 
and easily'expressed robbery on the part 
of the seller, and ruin on the part of the 
buyer. 

“Griffith smiled, rather sadly, as he 
answered : 

*** No, I do not think there’s any fear of 
that. It is a long time now since my father 
told me that he had nothing left to risk.’ 

“*Oh dear! Then I suppose you never 
will be well off ?’ 

“*T suppose not, Audrey. There’s no 
gold-mine in my path; but I am quite 
content.’ 
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“And my vision, my charmingly-con- 
cocted plan—in which, however, I may 
fairly claim to have had money in view 
merely as a subordinate accident (Griffith 
and Ida were to have married for love in 
the sublimest sense), I hardly dared to 
think of it now, when the fair face I had 
pictured to my imagination was only too 
probably hidden away for ever in the 
ocean depths. Some time or other, when 
all should be known, and suspense ended, 
I might tell Griffith about my harmless 
project and fancy; I could not tell him 
now. My father’s remark about the re- 
duction of our cousin Ida’s fortune by the 
birth of her little brother—that it was a 
great advantage—recurred to my mind. 
What did he mean by it? I reminded 
Griffith of it, and asked him. 

“* His meaning is plain, I think,’ he re- 
plied. ‘It must. always be better for a 
woman not to be rich enough to be sought 
for her money, or tempted to think that 
she is sought for it. But, apart from that, 
it must be easier and less responsible for a 
woman to manage a small fortune than a 
large one.’ 

**T don’t think so at all,’ said I, im- 
petuously; ‘and I am sure there could be 
nothing so delightful as giving all the 
money one had to a person one—one 
cared about.’ 

“* But suppose the person one cared 
about had nothing at all, neither money 
nor position—how then? You might like 
to give him all the wealth you had; but 
do you think he would like to take it, or 
that he could be a manly-minded fellow, 
or a gentleman, if he did P’ 

“* Why of course he would. What 
possible difference would it make? ’m— 
I’m talking of love, Griffith, and it seems 
to me you are talking of pride. If two 
people are one, how can it matter where 
the money comes from ?’ 

“*That sounds very true, and very 
sensible; but I’m afraid it’s only a girl’s 
way of looking at it.’ 

“¢ But, as men marry girls, if the girls 
think this, and they are true and sensible 
in thinking so, would it not be true and 
sensible for the man to get into that way 
of looking at it also P’ 

“ Griffith laughed. 

“**T cannot make you understand it, I’m 
afraid,’ he said; ‘ but, rely on it, my father 
was right.’ 

“The first break in the silence which 
had come down upon the topic of so much 
discussion and interest was a communi- 











cation to my father from the shipping 
agent at Plymouth, to the effect that a 
quantity of goods had been landed from 
the ship Loadstar, which had sailed from 
Port Jackson some time after the Albatross, 
and were consigned to him, to be for- 
warded to Wrottesley. The agent had 
been instructed by a Mr. Meredith on 
behalf of Mrs. Pemberton, and now awaited 
further instructions from Mr. Dwarris. 
These were forwarded, and now there was 
an additional element of melancholy added 
to our suspense, which had almost sunk 
into hopelessness, concerning the fate of 
the Albatross, in the expectation of the 
arrival of these effects. My father directed 
that a room should be cleared out to 
receive them; and in a few days they 
arrived, by luggage train, and were tran- 
sported to the Dingle House in a van 
which presented a vast and imposing 
appearance at the little gate. The men 
carried in a number of large packing-cases, 
and when they were placed in the room 
prepared for them, the door was locked 
and the key taken to my father. 

“**Tt feels like a funeral in the house,’ 
said Frosty, addressing herself indifferently 
to Madeleine and myself as we stood on 
the lawn, whence we had silently watched 
the operation of transferring the packing- 
cases from the van to the house. ‘And 
whatever's to be done with ’em, if the poor 
dear creatures is really gone where they 
won't want ’em ?’ 

“We had not the least notion what the 
packing-cases contained, and we had not 
spirits to speculate upon the subject. 

“* But,’ Madeleine said, ‘if the ship is 
really lost, and nobody ever comes to claim 
these things, what shall you do with them ? 
Whose will they be? There is something 
awful about the notion of them, isn’t 
there ?’ 

“There certainly was, and I put the 
question to my father that evening. He 
did not answer it readily ; he said : 

“* We need not think of anything of 
that kind at present. If the worst has 
happened, Mrs. Pemberton’s arrangements 
will be made known in due time.’ 

‘Everything was rendered all the more 
sad and uncertain by our ignorance con- 
cerning Mrs. Pemberton. My father knew 
nothing about her family, or whether she 
had any relatives. My uncle had only 
alluded to his wife’s being ‘an English 
lady.’ 

“The packing-cases remained in the 
locked room, and I passed the door every 
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time I went up or down stairs with a 
strange feeling of avoidance. 

“Thus had all the grand and gay pro- 
jects which I had founded upon my uncle’s 
letter, when Griffith and I first learned 
about ofr mother’s kin, not yet a brief 

ear ago, vanished into nothingness. 

“ Did i grieve for them ? No. I grieved 
for the untimely fate which it now seemed 
certain had befallen my cousin and her 
step-mother. It was dreadful to think of, 
and not the less dreadful because my own 
imagination was my sole guide to the com- 
prehension of the catastrophe. I had no 
recollection of having ever seen the sea. 
But I could conjure up its horrors, and 
the thought was very terrible. My own 
share in the dispersion of the pleasant 
dream did not trouble me. I have said 
before that my story is not much con- 
cerned, as to its incidents, with me; but I 
do come in here and there. The truth is, 
that first dream had not merely been dis- 
persed, it had given place to another. 

“Tf I find it difficult to write down here 
the simple, but, to me, ever wonderful story 
of the love which has made my life blessed 
far beyond the ordinary lot, it isnot because, 
in the assured and serene happiness of it, 


its romance and its wonder have passed 


away. They remain still; they are ever 
in my heart, and in my memory; the 
most beautiful love-story that ever was 
written is tame and dull beside mine; but 
I could not write it, just because it was, 
and is, so real—just because it is not a 
memoir of the past, but a journal of the 
journey of my life, with something in- 
scribed upon its pages day by day. 

“T might write gaily of it; for, indeed, 
it was a sunny little love tale, though much 
darkness hung over the scene ; and I might 
write earnestly and solemnly of it; for no 
more earnest and solemn compact was ever 
made between two human beings than that 
which binds my lover and me; but just 
because it is so infinitely much to me, I 
think the simplest record of it is the 
best. 

“Very soon after that day when Griffith 
was detained on business with Mr. Cony- 
beare, and asked Mr. Lester to walk home 
with me from Wrottesley, I knew that, 
however beautiful Madeleine Kindersley 
might be in his eyes, Mr. Lester thought 
neither of her nor of any other woman as 
he thought of me. The discovery caused 
me surprise no less than frankly-admitted 
joy. Not a touch of mock humility, but 
the profoundest conviction was in my 





knowledge that he was ‘so far above me.’ 
I had been very happy at home, but I had 
not been a spoilt child, and therefore I 
had the great advantage of a clear per- 
ception on that point. I saw how the 
man who loved me was regarded by the 
small world in which he worked ; I knew 
that in the large world, outside my ken, 
he might have filled a distinguished place, 
with a little help from fortune, but that 
help was not given him. To me it was 
more utterly delightful than I could 
express even to myself, to acknowledge 
how far beyond my desert was my good 
fortune. It was not very long after the 
delightful conviction that he loved me 
came to me, that Mr. Lester told me so. 
I could write here every word he said, but 
it would not interest anyone. Only I do 
wonder sometimes if ever betrothed lovers 
in their first love-talk were so solemn and 
so matter-of-fact as we. We were not at 
all afraid of my father; he would not 
refuse his consent to my becoming the 
wife of a man whom he so highly esteemed, 
but the prospect of that was a distant one. 
We should have to wait for the ‘better 
days’ which poor Mrs. Kellett used to 
talk about. We did not mind waiting— 
what could be happier than to be ‘en- 
gaged ?’—but we could not expect our 
elders to think us prudent. Individually, 
I was perfectly contented with the know- 
ledge that he had chosen me, and he was 
perfectly contented with the knowledge 
that I looked upon life as paradise from’ 
that hour—but we were aware that these 
were exclusive and privileged points of 
view. 

“It was during Griffith’s absence at 
Plymouth that Mr. Lester and I came to 
the understanding which I have put into 
few words, and those, perhaps, unreason- 
ably reasonable. He had not intended to 
tell me so soon, but the sudden alarm and 
distress which came upon us, led him to 
offer me the consolation and support in 
my first sorrow, which have been mine in 
every sorrow since. And then it was 
agreed between us that Mr. Lester should 
tell Griffith on his arrival, and my father’s 
consent to our engagement should be asked 
as soon as possible. 

“Thus it was that the dispersion of 
my visions counted not at all in the grief 
of this time; thus it was that suspense 
and anxiety held only the outworks of my 
life ; they had no place in its citadel. And 
yet the inner peace and joy, the pride and 
serenity of the love which had turned me 
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of a sudden into a woman and rendered 
me wise, did but make me pity and mourn 
for the young girl, about whose image I 
had woven so many fancies, all the more. 
Compared with the blissfulness of my 
own lot, how immeasurably sad and pitiful 
was Ida Pemberton’s early death ! 

“Griffith was well pleased when Mr. 
Lester told him; and among my treasures 
of memory are my brother’s words to me. 
But my father received the communica- 
tion, which Griffith made me make to him 
myself, in an odd way. He did not say, 
like Mr. Lipscott, that he ‘ wished there 
was more money ;’ but he seemed 
harassed and vexed, and he said that, 
though he by no means refused his con- 
sent, and liked Mr. Lester, he wished this 
had not happened just then. I daresay 
he thought us very unfeeling, to be occu- 
pied with our own affairs in such a crisis; 
but, of course, I could not tell him that 
it was just because Mr. Lester had found 
me crying my eyes out in the garden, when 
Griffith’s letter had given us the first 
alarm, that it happened. My father was 
very gracious to Mr. Lester, however; 
but so great was his anxiety, and so con- 
stant his preoccupation at this time, that 
he hardly remembered the matter after- 
wards, until the end of our uncertainty 
came. But he gave me, at the close of 
our only conversation on the subject, a 
strict injunction that it was not to be 
talked about. 

“*T should very much dislike anything 
of the kind being discussed just now,’ he 
said. ‘Circumstances may assume so dif- 
ferent an aspect; and, at all events, the 
gossips will find you out soon enough.’ 

“did not understand ; but I implicitly 
obeyed him. There was, however, one 
exception which I permitted myself. It 
would have been impossible for me to 
have kept such a secret from Madeleine 
Kindersley. So I told her, and Madeleine 
received the news with so much agitation 
that one might almost have thought her a 
little foolish. She cried and kissed me, 
and cried again, and could hardly speak 
for some time. When she did speak, 
indeed, her words were not words of wis- 
dom ; for she said how delightful it was 
to think that there was no money to speak 
of on either side; that no pride or non- 





all the horrid things which make people 
miserable in this world were impossible in 
our case. I wondered what she meant by 
the horrid things that make people miser- 
able in this world; but I supposed she 
had learned a great deal about them in 
London. 

“For all my father’s injunction to me, 
and the strict observance of it, with just 
that one exception, I shrewdly suspected 
some time afterwards that he had broken 
through his own rule, and told Lady Olive 
the state of affairs. I thought 1 could 
discern her knowledge in her face, and I 
believed that, though she liked me, she 
considered Mr. Lester very much too good 
for me. But in this particular Lady Olive 
and I were so completely of one mind that 
I could not be angry with her. 

“ The silence concerning the fate of the 
Albatross was unbroken; and it was ad- 
mitted by the newspapers that it was vain 
to speculate upon it. One morning Griffith 
took a note from my father to Mr. Cony- 
beare, and in the afternoon, as I sat work- 
ing in the porch with Agrippa in his usual 
basking condition beside me, I beheld Mr. 
Conybeare, who visited us very seldom, 
walking softly, in the obnoxious shoes, 
across the lawn. 

“He asked for my father, and I took 
him to his room. I did not stay a mintite 
with them, but I noticed that my father 
looked business-like, and that a number of 
papers were open on his desk. 

“A few minutes later, Lady Clive 
Despard’s page brought a note from her 
to my father, and stated that he was to 
take back an answer. I crossed the space 
between the porch and my father’s room 
on the grass, and entered by the open 
window. 

““* Papa,’ I said, ‘here’s a note,’ and 
went up to him with it in my hand. But 
I had already heard him say : 

“«Then came this, marked, as you see, 
number three, and it proved to be Mrs. 
Pemberton’s Will.’” 
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